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Bylines in Ohis Issue 


journalistic history. It is chroni- 

cled with a historian’s detachment 
and a journalist’s vigor and humor 
in “145 Years of Journalism Have 
Brought St. Louis All Kinds of News- 
papers” (page 11) 

Its author, Charles van Raven- 
swaay, born in Boonville, Mis- 
souri, in 1911, and began collecting 
Missouri lore, including the best tech- 
niques for catching catfish, at an early 
age. After taking A.B. and M.A. 
degrees from Washington University, 
St. Louis, he became business man 
ager of a family medical clinic while 
continuing his regional studies. 

He edited and wrote most of “Mis 
souri—A Guide to the ‘Show Me’ 
State,” and numerous articles and is 
now writing a volume on St. Louis. 

During World War II he served in 
the Navy in the North Atlantic and the 
South Pacific. He has been director 
of the Missouri Historical Society, 
St. Louis, since 1946. 


LTHOUGH E. Lansing Ray, pub 
lisher of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and honorary president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, covers many details 


Ss: LOUIS has a long and varied 


was 


of his half-century of newspapering in 
“Journalistic Standards Unsullied in 
50 Years” (page 14), it is pertinent to 
point out here that he is the oldest 
living publisher in length of service 
of any major newspaper in the world. 

He is one of the few publishers of 


metropolitan newspapers who has 
actively directed the editorial as well 
as the business policies and since he 
became president of the Globe-Demo 
crat in 1918, his office has been on the 
editorial floor. 

He was also the chairman of the 
board of St. Louis’ first radio station, 
now KMOX. In 1946 he received the 
University of Missouri award for dis 
tinguished service in journalism. 


ORTY-ODD years of journalistic 

experience back up the observa- 
tions of Paul Greer in “Rural News 
Can Supply Leadership” (page 13). 
Following his graduation from the 
University of Michigan in 1910, Greer 
became assistant telegraph editor of 
the Kansas City Times, but a growing 
interest in agricultural news resulted 
in a move to the Nonpartisan Leader 
in St. Paul, Minn., as associate editor. 

He soon plunged into the journal 
istic skirmishes of the area by estab- 
lishing and editing a small daily news- 
paper at Grand Forks, N. D., financed 
by 1,000 Nonpartisan League farmers. 
With the decline of the Nonpartisan 
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movement, he switched to the Omaha 
(Nebr.) Bee as financial and agricul 
tural editor and later became manag- 
ing editor and chief editorial writer. 
He joined the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
in June, 1924. 

For many years he was editor of 
various special editions of the Post 
Dispatch. In 1928 he started the Mis- 
souri and Illinois Sunday rotogravure 
picture tabloids. 

Greer retired Aug. 1 and is now in 
England writing a book, “Consumer 
Wise,” on British cooperatives. 


HEN Charles C. Clayton de- 
scribes the scene of Sigma Delta 
Chi’s national convention Nov. 11-14 
as “St. Louis—City of a Thousand 
Sights’? (page 
15), he writes as 
one who has 
known it as a 
newspaperman 
for nearly three 
decades. He has 
been reporter, 
city editor and 
editorial writer 
for the St. Louis 
Globe -Democrat 
since 1925. 

A native of Ne 
braska, he at- 
tended the Uni- 
versity of Ne- 
braska and reported for the Lincoln 
Star before transferring to the Uni 
versity of Missouri’s school of jour 
nalism. 

Charlie Clayton’s enthusiasm for 
St. Louis is equalled only by his in- 
terest in Sigma Delta Chi. He is im- 
mediate past president of the profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity. This year 
he is chairman of the fraternity’s Ex 
ecutive Council. 


CHARLES C. CLAYTON 


HE author of “Why St. Louis Read- 

ers Usually Get All Sides” (page 
12) is editor of the Globe-Democrat’s 
editorial page. 

Although Louis LaCoss was born in 
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Pennsylvania, his adopted state is 
Kansas. His first newspaper work was 
with the Chase County Courant & 
Reveille, then to the University of 
Kansas where he was the editor of 
the Daily Kansan. 

He worked for the San Diego Sun, 
and Kansas City Star, and spent nine 
years with the Associated Press, three 
and one-half of them in Mexico City. 
He joined the staff of the Globe-Demo 
crat in 1924, and became editor of 
its editorial page in 1941. 

He won the Pulitzer Prize for dis 
tinguished editorial writing in 1951. 


HE newspapermen on the cover 

are, from the left: David E. Lilien 
thal Jr., Post-Dispatch; Paul G. 
Hencke, Globe-Democrat, and Al Dop 
king, chief of the Associated Press 
bureau, St. Louis. The veteran is Cor 
poral David W. Ludlum of Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 


EULAH SCHACHT, contributor of 

“What Every Convention Wife 
Knows” (page 24) got into newspaper 
work in a slightly unorthodox way 
by riding on what she calls “strange 
laps.” 

In the summer of 1944, there was a 
bus and streetcar strike in St. Louis. 
Beulah, who was working as a stenog- 
rapher for the Air Force, had to 
hitchhike to and from work. 

A letter she wrote to the Globe- 
Democrat telling of her experiences 
with the thumb and calf caught the 
eye of the managing editor, the late 
Lon Burrowes. The result was her 
popular column, “Take It From Beu 
lah.” 

In the course of hundreds of assign 
ments, Beulah has hung by her knees 
from a trapeze lowered from a heli 
copter and climbed a 555-foot radio 
tower. Her latest chore was taking 
off 40 pounds just so she could tell 
her readers all about it. 


T. LOUIS is an important center 

of businesspaper publishing. This 
parallels the city’s industrial diversifi 
cation, Horace Barks points out in 
“St. Louis Is a Center of Business 
paper Publishing” (page 22). Barks is 
editor and publisher of the Grocer’s 
Digest and launched a second publi 
cation, National Industrial Service 
News, official organ of the trade asso 
ciation of industrial electrical repair 
shops. 

A graduate of Missouri’s Westmin 
ster College, he took a master’s de 
gree in journalism at Northwestern 
University in 1947. He was first on 
the staffs of Dog World and Judy’s 
magazines in Chicago and became 
editor of the Grocer’s Digest in 1948. 
In 1951 he bought the magazine and 
moved it to St. Louis. 
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members 
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The Reader Is the Winner 


HARLES VAN RAVENSWAAY, director of the Mis 

souri Historical Society, comments in this special 

number of The QuILt that in its 145 years of jour 
nalism, St. Louis has seen about everything in the way of 
newspapers. It follows that this would not have been pos 
sible if St. Louis had not also seen about everything in the 
way of newspapermen. 

So, for that matter, have the other cities which will be 
represented when Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour 
nalistic fraternity, holds its annual convention in St. Louis 
this fall. St. Louis has an advantage over most of them 
in that it is older. But the end result is much the same. 

Today St. Louis has two big dailies left. As Louis La 
Coss, boss of the editorial page of one of them, the Globe 
Democrat, points out in another article, between the two 
St. Louis readers usually get all sides of a question. 

The Globe-Democrat is traditionally conservative and 
the Post-Dispatch is traditionally liberal. They parted com 
pany last year on the presidency but they agreed on 
the winning Democratic nominee for United States sena 
tor. In a word, both are independent. 

St. Louis is a trifle more fortunate in the diverse nature 
and attitudes of its newspapers than some other large 
cities, not to mention all the smaller ones which news 
paper economics have made “monopoly” towns. But even 
a single newspaper’s community effect can be excellent 
if it reaches its opinions after publishing the news fairly 
and searching its soul frankly on the editorial page. 

I could agree that it was unfortunate that so far as ac 
tual political endorsement was concerned, a great majority 
of the country’s newspapers took one side in the last 
presidential election. But they had been doing this for a 
long time, with quite different results in the five pre 
ceding elections. And I call it unfortunate, not wrong 


HE “one party press” issue came up feebly when I had 

luncheon the other day with several leaders of the 
Stevensonian brand of Democracy. Insofar as we reached 
any agreement, it was one in which the two active news 
papermen present concurred somewhat ruefully. 

We discussed various newspapers and newspaper cities 
and reached the conclusion that when the reader puts 
down his nickel, a paper’s politics seems to have little to 
do with his choice of reading matter. I am aware that 
my friend Irving Dilliard, editor of the Post-Dispatch 
editorial page, will view this as a defense of robbing 
blind men because they never see the money in the cup 
anyway 

But in most matters that are subject to conflicting 
opinion, there is a one party press only to the extent that 
the “bias” is practically always on the side of decency 


and progress tempered with common sense. This is rarely 
enforced by command from on high. It is the result of 
a constant conflict of news judgment and opinion that 
is all the sounder because it must justify itself. It not 
only takes all kinds of newspapermen to make competing 
newspapers, but all kinds to make up the staff of one 
newspaper 

LaCoss tells how he and Dilliard and Norman Isaacs, 
former St. Louis editor, battled through a public panel 
discussion and then through a luncheon and finally de 
parted happily in Isaacs’ car, their friendship unimpaired. 
Even a university president was impressed by this demon- 
stration. I can better it. 

When Sigma Delta Chi voted to consider a possible 
investigation of press bias at its Denver convention last 
year, one of the stoutest advocates of such action was 
another St. Louis newspaperman, Charles C. Clayton, 
then president of the fraternity. And he happens to 
write editorials for Louis LaCoss who was among its 
stoutest opponents. 

Their voices could be heard the length of a hotel cor- 
ridor above the clink of glassware and the tinkle of ice. 
Nor are such phenomena confined to public appearances 
or fraternal gatherings of newspapermen, They are typical 
of the individualism that shapes their daily work to a 
far, far greater extent than writers of indignant letters to 
the editor realize. 


| wish there were some way of convincing the public 
that neither news editors nor editorial writers make a 
practice of conspiring behind locked doors to put over 
a preconceived pattern of news or opinion, The use of a 
newspaper's space is largely decided by open competition 
of departments and editors. In thirty years of it I have 
never received a memorandum reminding me that black is 
white or even that black is black 

Certainly I have had to battle for my preferences and 
opinions and certainiy I have lost some decisions, to other 
fellow workers as well as to the fellow worker who 
happened to be my boss. This exchange has altered some 
of my beliefs and it has given new edge to others. 

At present I work with four others on an editorial page. 
Collectively we reflect a rainbow of opinion and prejudice 
that would defy the best color film. There are days when 
we can find litthe common ground, whether the topic is 
Senator McCarthy or where to eat lunch. This works out 
fine. 

The senator has been both approved and spanked on 
our page which is as it should be. We often go five dif 
ferent directions for luncheon which enables us to return 
with that much more varied a supply of ammunition. 
Whoever may get shot, it isn’t the reader. 

Cart R. KEsier 
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“They Even Put 
Waste to Work...” 


EDWARD R. MURROW Interviews 5 Well-Known 
Oilmen—Hears How The Oil Industry Makes Sure You 
Get The Most From Each Drop of Oil 


MEET THE PANEL: 


j 


I'm General Ernest O 
Thompson, Chairman of 
the Texas Railroad Com 
Mission a4 conservation 
ageney of our state 
charged by law to prevent 
waste of natural resources 


like oil and gas. 


My name is F, DeColyer 
I'm a geologist and an in 
dependent oil producer 
My chief interest is in the 
exploration of oil and the 


estimation of oil reserves. 


My name is George L. 
Parkhurst. Um Chairman 
of the Board of the Oronite 
Chemical Company, San 
Francisco, Um concerned 
with petro-chemicals and 
also with other phases of 


the oil industry, 


I'm John M Lovejoy 
Chairman of the Board of 
theSeaboard OilCompany 
a producing oil company 
with a production of 
33,000 barrels a day in 
various parts of the nited 
States 


I'm John W. Newton, 
Vice-President of the 
Magnolia Petroleum Com 
pany,in charge of refining 
I'm also Vice - President 
for refining, American 
Petroleum Institute, 


Here are the highlights of Mr. Murrow’s 
interview—one of the most important dis- 
cussions ever held on conserving the nation’s 
oil supply, and its significance to you as an 
American: 


murrRow: Dr. DeColyer—you're one of the 
greatest geologists in this or any other 
country—how much oil do we have avail- 
able in the U.S.? 


DeGOLYER: About 30 billion barrels in proven 
resources—almost 4 times what we had in 1925. 


MURROW: Are we finding as much oil here 
as we're using up? 


DeGOLVER: The available statistics indicate 
that, yes, on the average, we have found as 


much oil each year as we've used. 


muRROW: I'd like to ask—what’s happened 
to the wasteful, old-fashioned gusher we 
used to see? 


THOMPSON: Well, in the old open flow days, 
every man got all he could under “devil-take 
the-hindmost” production, That was very waste 
ful We Ils would blow their he ads off, gush 


for a while, then go flat. 


NEWTON: In 1901 in Beaumont, Texas, we had 
\merica’s original gushers at “Spindletop.” 
One flowed at the rate of 100,000 barrels a 
day, but only for a short time. In contrast with 
today’s efficient practice, little of the oil in 


the ground was recovered. 


THOMPSON: In those days we recovered only 
25 to 30% of the oil in the ground. In East 
Texas today, by carefully conserving reservoir 
energy, we are not content unless we get up 
to BOC® recovery. 


MURROW: What do you mean by conserv- 
ing reservoir energy? Is this a key prob- 
lem in oil conservation? 


DeGOLVER: It’s the basic problem—keeping 
the pressure on the oil in the reservoir. An 
oil field has been best compared to a bottle 


AER ee 


EDWARD R. MURROW’S ROUNDTABLE on oi! 
conservation practices brought five outstanding oil- 


men from all over the country to his CBS Radio stu- 


of soda water. If the bottle is opened and the 
vas is allowed to esc ape, the thing goes flat. If 
an oil field is produced wide open and the pres 
sure gets too low, then the field goes flat and 


you lose a lot of oil which you never recover. 


MURROW: Would someone please explain 
to me how oilmen inject gas or water to 
get more oil out of the ground? 


LOVEJOY: If your natural forces become ex- 
hausted, then you have to pump in water or 
gas to provide artificial forces. The best time 
to do this is before the natural forces are 
exhausted. In the New Hope Field of East 
Texas, natural forces were very small compared 
to the size of the reservoir. The wells stopped 
flowing before the field was completely drilled. 
By putting in an artificial water flood before 
the natural pressures were gone, we've main- 
tained production there for many years. 


MURROW: What are oilmen doing to con- 
serve oil once it gets to the refinery? 


NEWTON: I'd like to comment on that. We've 
developed new refining proc esses, pring ipally 
catalytic cracking, alkylation, polymerization, 
etc. and learned how to make better use of 
pases formed in some ot these operations (om- 


For a new free booklet on oil conservation, “Oil Con-Serves For You,”—write to Oil Industry Information Committee, 
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In the 
ments themselves have tried to develop their 


this country. countries where govern- 
own resources, they have been completely un 
To illustrate, 


successful in Russia they have 
not been able to increase their oil production 
materially over the last twenty years—and 


their oil potentialities are vast. 


DeGOLYER: The 13,000 small and large pro 
don’t all think alike. 1 
might look at all the data on a certain prospect 
and decide it didn’t justify the cost of a well. 
Mr. Lovejoy might think differently and drill 
it. Even if both of us thought it was bad, there 


ducers in the | 


would be some third fellow who came along 
and drilled it. 
much oil as we do, and find it as fast as we have 


That's one reason we find as 





PARKHURST: \Ir. 
refining processes and improvements in prod 


Newton has mentioned new 


ucts. This has been stimulated greatly by com 
petition in research. ( ompanies, large and 
small, all competing to bring out a better prod 
uct and do a better job of processing the crude 


oil, have made a great contribution 
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dio in New York City. Mr. Murrow questioned his 


guests (identified at left) for over 2 hours. This 


Its highlights 


entire interview was recorded on tape. 


pared to years ago, twice the quantity of useful 
products can now be obtained from a barrel 
ot crude / 


MURROW: That's conservation indeed. 


NEWTON: We are now able to meet the re- 
public out of 2% billion 
Without these many 


process improvements we 


quirements of the 
barrels of crude yearly. 
would have used 
about 5 billion barrels of crude oil last year 
Also, oil products have constantly been made 
better. The fact that two gallons of today’s gas 
oline do the work that three did in 1925 shows 
an outstanding achievement in quality. This 


is real conservation. 


murRROw: Mr. Newton, I wonder if you 
could tell us a little about some of the 
other products you people make from oil? 


NEWTON: 
tion of insecticides, fungicides, antifreeze, de- 


Petroleum products go into produc- 
tergents, etc. Today there are something like 
a thousand different products of varying types 
made from petroleum. 


murRROW: This is down your line, Mr. 
Parkhurst. What about the use of petro- 
leum products in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber? 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 


are reproduced on these pages to bring you one of 
the most important discussions ever held on con 


serving the nation’s oil supply. 


PARKHURST: That's very important. Nearly 
all synthetic rubber today comes from petro 
leum. Other things in the same general cate 
gory are plastics, paints, textile fibres—great 
varieties of things we don’t normally think of 
as petroleum products. 


MURROW: Somebody told me you were 
even conserving the smell of oil these 
days. Is this true? 

NEWTON: Yes. 
ing conserved and actually being used. 


There is one smell that is be- 
That's 
in the recovery of sulphur. With some oils, 
sulphur gases are generated, which we can 
recover and so make possible their conversion 
to sulphuric acid. This acid helps manufacture 


hundreds of produc ts. 


PARKHURST: [hiat’s an example of a by-prod 
uct which was not only a waste—its smell was 
a nuisance. Taking that waste product and up 
grading it into a valuable chemical is an ex- 


cellent example of conservation. 

MURROW: With all the thousands of com- 
panies engaged in the oil business, how 
much has competition contributed to oil 
conservation? 

LOVEJOY: | think competition is probably the 
secret of the success of the oil industry in 


Box 155. 50 West 50th Street. New York 20, N. , 3 





MURROW :— So that good conservation prac- 
tices extend throughout the entire in- 
dustry? 


PARKHURST: 
duction and 


That’s true. Going beyond pro 


refineries, conservation never 
ceases. The oil industry has worked with the 
automotive people, equipment manufacturers 
and consumers to get better use out of oil 
produc ts and to give better value. 

Our lubricating oils have been improved to 
the point where engine overhauls are much 
less frequent. An automobile will go farther 
on a gallon of gasoline. Fuel oil has been up 
graded by more efficient combustion and better 
oil burners. And, so, conservation extends from 
the oil in the ground to the final, individual 





EDWARD R. MURROW 
SUMS UP... 


It seems to me, that these five dis- 
tinguished oilmen say this: 

Nature has given us a wealth of 
petroleum, but it is not necessarily 
inexhaustible. Man, through his skills 
and ingenuity ° has conv erted petrole- { 
um to his own use. And now man 
the oil industry is trying through 
sound conservation to assure us: 
FIRST, that the maximum amount 
of oil is produced from each field. 
SECOND, that researchers are finding 
new ways to provide new oil supplies 
for the future. 

THIRD, that oil, once taken from the 
ground, is processed efficiently to 
meet the consumer's needs. 

The one thing | already knew was 
that all this pays off in effective serv 


ice to the public 


Hear Edward R. Murrow on CBS 
Radio, Monday through Friday; 
see “Person to Person,” his new 
TV show, CBS-TV Friday nights. 
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item is a small paragraph 


but Item is a 


whole newspaper 


There are thousands of items in every Item. 


Orally, that may sound like double talk. In print, how- 
ever, the capital “I’’ keeps the meaning clear .. . identi- 
fies Item as a respected American newspaper. 

Proper names always deserve capital treatment. Coke is 
a proper name—the friendly abbreviation for Coca-Cola. 
Therefore, we ask for it the same consideration you 
show the name of your newspaper. 

One thing more: good practice requires the owner of a 
trade-mark to protect it diligently. Both Coca-Cola... 
and Coke...are registered trade-marks of The 
Coca-Cola Company. 

So, will you make it Coke—with a capital, please. 


a 


tag a 
™ — 


P.S. By the way, a case of Coke is an important item 
on any shopping list. 


Ask for it either way 
--- both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


- Now only 4 


cities in the United States have Sunday 


newspapers with larger circulations than the 


a / Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


["" upper * ...more than 620,000 


in Minnesota 
North and South Dakota 
western Wisconsin 


PHILADELPHIA 


ean 
et * 


~ 
\ 
\ 
\) 


{;¢==\ Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


EVENING MORNING AND SUNDAY 


MORE THAN 620,000 SUNDAY - 485,000 DAILY 


John Cowles, President 
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The latch string is out and a sincere and hearty 
welcome awaits you at the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
now in its second century of service to community and 
nation. We invite you to see our modern newspaper plant, 
one of the most complete in the country and to visit with us 

during the Sigma Delta Chi convention in St. Louis. 


St.Louis Globe-Memocrat 


“WIDE AWAKE ST. LOUIS READS THE MORNING GLOBE” 
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145 Years of Journalism Have Brought 
St. Louis All Kinds of Newspapers 





In 1808 a cross-eyed and near-sighted printer put together the first 
news sheet west of the Mississippi in the new Louisiana Purchase. Eli- 
jah Lovejoy began his career of editorial martyrdom there and a report- 
er named Stanley went on to draw an assignment called Livingstone. To- 


URING the past 145 years St. 


Louis has seen about every- 

thing in the way of newspapers. 
It has been the testing ground for 
much yellow journalism; for purvey- 
ors of prejudice and propaganda, lit 
erature, and lusty bawdiness. Some of 
its newspapers have shown sustained 
greatness; others have been aimless, 
dull, and uninspired. The average 
has been well on the side of distinc 
tion and honesty. 

During the first century of the city’s 
history this was the gateway to the 
West, the Paris of the frontier, which 
self-consciously kept its explosive 
zest generally well under control. 
Most of the significant editors were 
liberal refugees from Europe—Irish, 
French, German, and Hungarian, ide- 
alists who held a mirror up to the 
city’s conscience. 

The papers which they started sur 
vived surprisingly well in a city which 
has preferred to be left alone, to work 
hard, without being particularly intel 
lectual, and to relax in the comfort- 
able belief that God has willed the 
inevitable future greatness of St. 
Louis. This belief stems from the 
city’s commanding geographic posi- 
tion in relation to land and water 
routes to the West. These same geo- 
graphic forces have also made St. 
Louis one of the most average and 
representative of American cities. 

St. Louis merchandise and St. Louis 
newspapers dominated the expanding 
West, and as a consequence St. Louis 
editors have traditionally spoken to a 
regional rather than a local audience. 
The city has seldom had a vigorous 
“home town” paper to explain the 
polyglot complexities of St. Louis to 
St. Louisans. “No Civic Pride!” has 
been a lament since frontier days. 

During the summer of 1808 the 
Missouri Gazette was established in 
St. Louis, the first newspaper west of 
the Mississippi in the newly acquired 
Louisiana Purchase territory. The ed- 
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day two distinguished dailies survive to dominate this historic field. 


By CHARLES VAN RAVENSWAAY 


itor, Joseph Charless, was a good man 
for the frontier; handy with his shille- 
lagh and his fists, his tongue and his 
pen, for he had participated in the 
Irish Rebellion of 1795, and was forced 
to retreat to the New World. 
Governor Meriwether Lewis had 
promised Charless encouragement 
and patronage, and his paper was 
launched with the aid of a shuffling, 
sallow-faced, cross-eyed and very 
near-sighted printer, to a total of 174 
subscribers. The first issue appeared 
on foolscap paper, eight by twelve 
inches, with twelve columns in 
all. Subsequent issues were “regu- 
lated by the arrival of the mail,” for 
readers were chiefly interested in 
national and international news. St. 


Charles Van Ravenswaay is director 
of the Missouri Historical Society. 


He has written many articles on his 
state and edited the book, “Missouri 
—A Guide to the ‘Show Me’ State.” 





Louis was so small everyone knew 
the local happenings almost as fast 
as they occurred. 

Charless sold out in 1820 and later, 
as the Missouri Republican, his paper 
became the most influential journal in 
the plains area, its success marked by 
distinguished journalism and editorial 
leadership in local as well as national 
issues. Then, after World War I, as 
the Republic, it died “slowly and mis 
erably,” unable to survive “the jitters 
of its backers and managers.” On De 
cember 4, 1919, it was bought and 
“absorbed” by the Globe-Democrat. 


N the years before the Civil War, 

many different newspapers were 
hopefully launched in St, Louis. These 
include the first German-language 
paper in the city, the Anzeiger des 
Westens (1835), which was acquired 
in 1850 by the almost comic opera 
character, Henry Boernstein, an ém 
igré German playwright and journal- 
ist with a flair for the spectacular and 
a taste for political intrigue. Of more 
importance was the Westliche Post 
(1857), which Dr. Emil Preetorious, 
Carl Schurz and others gave distinc- 
tion during the Reconstruction era. 

Other foreign-language newspapers 
were less hardy. A number of French- 
language journals appeared between 
1844 and 1893 but soon disappeared, 
many of them because of resentment 
of their views. The most 
successful of them, Le Revue de 
l'Ouest, conservative in tone and in 
dependent in politics, was edited for 
most of its ten years by the talented 
Louis R. Cortambert. 

In 1833 a number of St. Louis busi 
nessmen aided New England-bred Eli- 
jah Parish Lovejoy to establish the 
St. Louis Observer. Lovejoy, who had 
a gnawing sense of personal guilt and 
a compulsion to become a martyr in 
the fight against slavery, so aroused 
public opposition to his indiscriminate 
(Turn to page 26) 


socialistic 





Louis LaCoss, recent Pulitzer prize 
winner, is editor of the editorial 
page of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Y opposite number on the St. 
M Louis Post-Dispatch, Irving 
Dilliard, is a personal friend 
have great 


When we 


our relations are cordial to a degree 


for whom I and 


meet socially 


respect 
admiration 


that has even caused comment by our 


mutual friends who seemingly can 
that can 


be maintained under the competitive 


not understand how status 
position we occupy 

I recall that a few months ago Mr. 
Dilliard and I, along with Norman 
Isaacs, managing editor of the Louis 
ville Times but prior to that with the 
now defunct Star-Times in St. Louis, 
were members of a discussion panel 
at Washington University. We went 
Minutes later 
we were sparring before an audience 


to the debate together 


and no holds were barred. 

I made some uncomplimentary ob 
servations about the Post-Dispatch’s 
editorial handling of the Eisenhower 
Stevenson campaign. I became quite 


personal, Mr. Dilliard 


strained but he 


was more re 


Was vigorous in his 
denunciation of what he believed was 
the 
Isaacs spoke 


We 


treatment of 
paign. I disagreed. Mr 
much as Mr. Dilliard 
verbal fisticuffs 


untair press cam 


ended in 


Later we were entertained at lunch 
Washington 
University chancellor, and the debate 
than 
three of 


eon by Dr. Compton, 


was resumed with more vigor 
over the 
together—in Mr. Isaacs’ 
shook hands with Dr 
remarked: “This is 


You 
other, yet 


before. Luncheon 
us left 


As | 


ton, he 


car 
Comp- 
really 
slap bang 
debate is 
over you are still friends. Amazing!” 

It was really not so amazing. The 
reflected a 


fellows 
when the 


democracy 


each 


incident genuine respect 


The fact that its newspapers are vigorous 
and independent, though one is basical- 
ly conservative and one liberal, explains 


Why St. Louis Readers 
Usually Get All Sides 


By LOUIS LACOSS 


among persons individually on both 
St. Louis however bit- 
terly the papers may compete in news 
and advertising. 


newspapers, 


I recall that last year when E. Lan 
sing Ray, publisher of the Globe 
Democrat and my own employer, was 
being honored at a dinner for his 
fifty years with the newspaper, it was 
Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of the Post 
Dispatch, who spoke most graciously 
and at some length of the man who 
heads a rival organization to his own. 

If I may become personal, when I 
Pulitzer Award last year, I 
was first informed of the fact by my 
good friend, Sam Armstrong, city 
editor of the Post-Dispatch. A few 
minutes later the Post-Dispatch man 
aging editor, Ray Crowley, called. As 
did many others during the day. 


won a 


HE point I am making—and I have 

mentioned the name of the Post- 
Dispatch five times and the Globe- 
Democrat is that we have a 
singularly happy newspaper arrange- 
ment in St. Louis, accented by the 
fact that there are now but two—one 
morning, the other afternoon. All of 
us regret the passing of the Star 
Times. But, it, too, fell into the some 
what unusual St. Louis pattern. 

The Globe-Democrat and the Post 
Dispatch—previously the Star-Times 

are home-owned. They are a part 
of no chain. They are family-owned 
and operated by men whose folks be 
fore them operated the newspapers. 


once 


They are highly individualistic, re 
flecting sentiments that on many 
perhaps most—occasions are wide 
apart. The Globe-Democrat by tradi 
tion is conservative. It is independent 
in its politics, despite a too prevalent 
that it is Republican. We set 
many readers right on that one dur- 
ing the last campaign. 

We were the third metropolitan 
newspaper to announce for Eisen 
hower after he said he would be a 
candidate, and we stuck with him to 
the finish line. But at the same time 
we supported a Democrat, Syming 


idea 


ton, for senator from Missouri, and 
a Democrat, Donnelly, for governor. 
All three won. 

The Post-Dispatch by tradition is 
liberal with a frequent bow to the 
Democrats. Occasionally it supports 
a Republican for President, notably 
Dewey in 1948. That editorial support 
was somewhat amusing. 

In its editorial of endorsement it 
devoted the first paragraph or so to 
why it favored Dewey, his record, his 
preferment over Truman. The re- 
mainder of the editorial was a castiga- 
tion of the GOP candidate, citing the 
reasons why he should not be elected. 

In the most recent campaign the 
Post-Dispatch announced at the start 
that it would be neutral, and that it 
would make a selection later. So 
while it was giving Eisenhower and 
Stevenson the “neutral” treatment, it 
found little good in Ike or his cam 
paign and everything good in Adlai 
and his campaign. This “neutral” pol 
icy was crystallized shortly before 
the election in a formal endorsement 
of Stevenson, to nobody’s surprise. 


ASICALLY the two newspapers 
differ. The Globe-Democrat has 
waged many campaigns for civic bet 
terment—it is largely responsible for 
St. Louis’ highly successful master 
traffic plan and is now engaged in a 
traffic safety campaign—but it is not a 
crusader in the Post-Dispatch mold. 
The latter is rightfully regarded na 
tionwide as the leader in that field 
This difference of attitudes, I be 
is fortunate for St. Louis. On 
civic progress issues we are usually 
in agreement, but on many other is 
sues we do not see alike. Thus the 
newspaper readers are almost always 
assured of the opportunity to read 
both sides, or every side. 


lieve, 


I believe we both may take consid- 
erable pride in the fact that those 
who care to read in St. Louis can be 
informed by newspapers that are 
careful of their integrity, honest in 
their daily endeavor to make a better 
city, state and nation. 
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Veteran of grass roots 
coverage finds the key 
to a strong nation at 
the crossroads; asserts 


Rural News 
Can Supply 


Leadership 


By PAUL GREER 


UR small towns and rural com 

munities—east, west and mid 
dle west—constitute an inex 
haustible well of democracy. In met- 
ropolitan centers it is difficult for 
most persons to feel on intimate terms 
with the communities in which they 
live. That feeling comes to us only 
when we are able to recognize that 
we, have a part to play; that 
what we think has significance. 


too, 


Democracy can have real meaning 
only when men and women find ef 
fective opportunities to participate in 
the making of decisions important to 
themselves, and use them. 

In the process of collecting news 
from towns and rural areas surround- 
ing St. Louis more attention is paid 
to community factors than to isolated 
individual occurrences. 

It has been my observation over a 
long period of years that those mat 
ters of grass roots discussion that ap 
pear in small town newspapers this 
year usually bob up as national issues 
a year or two later. One of the un 
realized but primary functions of a 
state editor is the establishment of 
two-way communication to let the 
world know something of the .state 
of opinion at the fork of the creek. 

In my career as a country editor in 
a big city I have clung to two beliefs: 

That no community ends with its 
city limits, since those who live be- 
yond our metropolitan area are tied 
to us by many common interests. 

That the good community is one 
which bases its stability on the fact 
of change rather than on hope of 
keeping things as they are. 

A metropolitan paper tends always 
to the impersonal, but nothing can 
so well cultivate a spirit of neighbor 
liness with country as the 
sight of an occasional news item from 
their home town. Moreover, 
rural and semi-rural 


readers 


most 
communities 
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Paul G. Greer, who retired August 
outstate editions of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is now in England 


writing a book about British co-operatives titled 


have much the same problems, and 
a news account of how one commu 
nity overcame its difficulties may be 
full of significance for others. 

The rural pages in the Post-Dis 
patch predate are filled with items 
that enable readers to take stock of 
their neighborhoods and dis 
cover whether they are getting all 
that they should out of their 
communities. 

An important function 
is to encourage and maintain a soci 


own 
own 
newspaper 


ety of persons able to judge impor 


tant issues of themselves and to act 
on their conclusions. A short time 
ago the Southern Illinois Editorial 


Association invited as a speaker 
George McLean, editor of the Tupelo 
(Miss.) Journal. This country editor 
told the story how a Southern com 
munity is getting back to the funda 
mentals on which America was built. 

“You can’t someone to be a 
good citizen for you,’ McLean says. 
“No newspaper can do the whole job. 
Local groups must learn somehow 
to co-operate in cleaning up adverse 


hire 


situations. But preity iargely it is 
up to you editors to invigorate the 
basic community activities—to fer- 
tilize and irrigate the seedbed of 


democracy in this restless, anxious, 
and predatory age.” 

If citizens are to love their coun 
try, or their community, they must 












































1 after 29 years as editor of the 


“Consumer Wise.” 
learn to do something for it, and the 
community itself must provide the 
opportunity. At this point competent 
coverage of outstate 


news assumes 


primary importance. 

F our great nation is ever to decay 

as have so many earlier civiliza 
tions, this is less likely to result from 
any failure of statesmanship or mil 
itary skill at the top than from inter 
nal apathy and failure of citizenship at 
the grass roots. It is part of the job of 
a state editor to encourage personal 
responsibility not only in government, 
bt also for community health, recre 
ation, and general liveability. 

These confused times 
need loyalty of the sort that was put 
to rhyme in the Michigan Community 
News Letter: 


restless and 


“If you want to live in the kind of 

a town 
That's the kind of a town you'd like, 
You don’t have to slip your clothes 
in a grip 


And start on a long, long hike. 


“You'll only find what you left behind, 
For there’s nothing really new; 
It's a knock at yourself if you knock 

your town; 


For it isn’t your town, it’s you.” 


E. Lansing Ray, publisher of the 
Globe-Democrat, has rounded out a 
half-century with that newspaper. 


N Saturday morning, January 
O 24, 1903, I reported for work 

at the St. Louis Globe-Demo 
crat for the first time. It was the first 
month of an eventful year—a year of 
developments which affect 
our own profession so drastically that 
1903 cen certainly be called the end 
of one era and the beginning of an 
other. 

For, if you will recall, on July 16, 
1903, Henry Ford and his associates 
signed the articles of incorporation 
which, in the space of months, was to 
begin putting the world on wheels 
and was to lead to 
revolution 

And, on December 17, 1903, the 
Wright brothers made the first suc 
cessful mechanical airplane flight from 
Kill Devil Hill, on the Carolina coast 
It takes no profound student of his 
tory to trace the route by which we 
hurtled on the age. 

And it would take a musing philos 
opher to determine which of the eras 
of my newspaper's history I would 
have chosen had I been offered a se 
lection—the half-century of romantic, 
individualistic pioneering 
which my predecessors dominated, or 
the fifty years of matching stride with 
a whirling world heading for the age 
of jet propulsion and atomic energy, 
which has been my 


were to 


a new industrial 


into atomic 


newspapel 


allotment. 
The fifty years which preceded me 
on my paper! and in our profession 
were zestful, magnificent years. Our 
newspapers were identified far more 
with personalities in those days. Our 
editors and pronounced 
the creeds by which their publica 
tions became known. Our reporters 
were historic and colorful figures. 
Through the words of these men 


publishers 


Mechanically it's a different profession today, but 
the honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi finds 


Journalistic Standards 


Unsullied in 50 Years 


By E. LANSING RAY 


editors, publishers and reporters—the 
public learned exactly what was go 
ing on in their own community, in 
their nation, in the world. Had these 
men not been fearlessly accurate and 
truthful, the basis for journalism as 
we know it today would never have 
been laid. 

There are many who hold that the 
tribulations of the world today ex 


ceed anything ever known. They cite 


two world and the Korean 
aftermath. 

As editor and publisher of a news 
paper read daily by some 300,000 
families, I do not believe that I am 
called on to look at the news 
fearfully today than did the men 
who fought so valiantly in an em- 
battled state in 1861 to maintain the 
solidarity of union in our own nation. 

The cavalry, the swords and the 
carbines of Teddy Roosevelt and the 
Rough Riders, fighting the battles of 
the Spanish-American War just be 
fore my time with the Globe-Demo- 
crat, have given way to atom bombs, 
jet planes, the world-wide ramifica 
tions of modern warfare. But have the 
instruments of journalism changed? 
Mechanically breathlessly _ so. 
Personally—no, not one whit. 


wars 


more 


yes, 


E still seek the truth, with all 

the energy and talent at our 
command, whether the story be the 
simple report of a suburban commun 
ity problem, or the world-shaking 
news from an international confer 
ence. 

And, only maintain 
such ideals and standards, does a pub 
lic, which these days is frequently 
ruthless in its skepticism, still cling 
steadfastly to faith in the press and 
demand its freedom 

The industrial revolution which 
has swept our country and the world 
during the last half century has seen 
a regimentation of minds, habits and 
practices which brought great 
good to all of us, but has threatened 
and thwarted many of our freedoms. 

Without it, we would still be plod 
ding and groping. Because of it, many 
have fallen into machine-like think 
ing, acting, and talking. 


because we 


has 


Partly because we are a young na 
tion, a people who fought for and 
will always cherish liberty, we have 
withstood the forces “which, in older 
and wearier nations, brought slavery 
rather than exuberance from the same 
industrial and scientific revolution. 

To a great degree, though, I do be 
lieve, we owe our freedom of spirit, 
our clarity of thinking, to the energy, 
the talent, and the truth of our press 
Our people live by their newspapers. 
In ever greater numbers they reach 
for the story of world history which 
is building at an almost unbelievable 
pace. 


HE world moved more slowly in 

other days. That was before Henry 
Ford and the Wright brothers—and 
the countless number of followers 
whom they inspired. The Globe-Dem- 
ocrat could send its reporters around 
the world following stories. We could 
watch the development of a story. 

Now the world is watched—from 
remote Africa to teeming New York, 
London and Moscow—by our wire 
services. It was my privilege and 
honor to serve as a director for the 
pioneer of this group—the Associated 
Press—for twenty-nine years. Seldom 
have I seen talent, truth, and energy 
so wonderfully displayed as I did dur 
ing those crucial years of transition 
from the days of personal, single 
handed journalism to the amazing, 
complex coverage of the world today 
by our wire services. 

Had the publishers of the last half 
century persisted in the traditions and 
methods of our predecessors, there 
would be no freedom of the press to 
day. None of us could have stood up 
under the mounting costs to maintain 
a private coverage of world news. 

The development, the flourishing 
and now the full expansion of world 
news coverage through the facilities 
of all our wire services is a real trib 
ute to the instilling of the true mean 
ing of journalism into a service or 
ganization. 

Our pioneers might have hesitated 
to turn the columns of their news 

(Turn to page 30) 
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Photo by Lloyd Spainhower, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
This aerial view of St. Louis shows the heart of the downtown section looking eastward across the Mississippi. Of 


special interest to Sigma Delta Chis are plants of (1) the Globe-Democrat and (2) the Post-Dispatch and the 
Jefferson Hotel where the professional journalistic fraternity will hold its national convention Nov. 11-14. 


It was a flourishing trading post when other Midwestern metropolises were 
Indian trails. A blend of old and new, West and South today helps explain 


St. Louis—City of a Thousand Sights 


By CHARLES C. CLAYTON 


center when its sister cities of the then the 

Middle West were still Indian trails. were so apparent that history records 
Located on the banks of Ol’ Man | that he predicted the settlement named 

River, St. Louis has been a part of for XV of France “might be 

the saga of the river ever since the come hereafter one of the finest cities 

first Spanish hidalgos ventured north of America.” 

a Se SRS SS ee ee OE cee is the foremost 


Frenchmen followed the river south : 
city of the Mississippi Valley and 


the largest 


advantages of its location 


T took Scheherazade a _ thousand 
and one nights to tell of the glories 

and Arabia. 
require 
romance and 
Twentieth century 
a city of a thousand sights. 
Sigma Delta Chi’s 
thirty-fourth convention will find St. 
Louis a 


romance of 
St. Louisians 


ancient 


insist it would 


Louis 
as long to recount the 
glamour of this 
Bagdad 


Delegates to Louis 


ward from its source. It was in 1764 


: metropolitan center be 
that a farsighted Frenchman. 


tr ‘ . , Jerre . 
metropolitan city of in Pierre the Great Lakes and the Pa 


tween 


triguing contrasts. It blends the charm 
of the South with the of the 
West. Founded American 
Revolution, it 


vigor 
before the 
was a 


great trading 
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Laclede Liguest, founded a fur trad 
ing post. This first permanent white 
settlement bank, 


Even 


was on the river 


near what is now Walnut Street 


cific Coast. Its geographical location in 
the heart of America, which Liguest 
recognized nearly two centuries ago, 
makes it the crossroads of the nation 





16 


water and by 
highway. In the 
steamboats it was the hub of the river 
traffic. Today it is the nation’s second 


by air, by rail, by 


the golden era of 


largest rail center, the home of five 


railroads and a terminal of nineteen 


roads. 


OR those who find romance in the 
world of business, there are many 
points of interest. This city remains 
one of the nation’s largest fur centers. 
St. Louis beers are internationally 
famous. The Anheuser-Busch brew 
eries and allied industries are among 
the largest in the world—samples of 
the products of this and the other 
breweries of the area are always 
available to visitors 
St. Louis is a growing steel center 
It has some of America’s great chem 
ical plants, glass factories and ammu 
nition plants. It is one of the top 
livestock markets of the country and 
Of the 446 in 
dustry classifications listed by the 
Census Bureau, 283, or 64 pe 
can be found in St 


The 


a leading shoe cente1 


cent, 
Louis 

riverfront not be as pic 
turesaue as it was in the fabulous 
Robert E and the 


but it is just as fascinat 


may 
days of the Lee 
roustabouts 
ing today with its modern interchange 
terminals, its excursion steamers and 
Visitors to the con 
vention last of 
the old river showboats, where melo 
drama still stalks the boards and the 
villain 

the 
what is 


its busy bridges 


will want to see the 


audience hisses the 
Here on the 
find the 


destined to be 


riverfront visitor 


will beginning of 
one of the finest na 
tional monuments in the country—the 
Jefferson Riverfront Memorial. It 
will commemorate the Louisiana Pur 
chase and the city’s historic role as 
the gateway to the West 

The first 
gates arriving by 
Station, 


the nearby 


impressions of the dele 
will be the 
massive towel! 
Aloe Plaza. It 
system of unified 
terminals in 


train 
Union whose 
dominates 
is still the 
freight and 
the world, forty 
tracks entering the station, and it has 
the world’s largest interlocking switch 
Across the street, set 


largest 
passenger 
two 


with passenget 


throwing plant 
against the background of the down 
skyline, is the Milles 


bronze figures de 


town famous 
Fountain, 


amid 


whose 
pict, glistening in the 
sunlight, the wedding of the Missis 
and the Missouri 
For those arriving by air, the first 
sight will be the modern municipal 
Lambert-St Field, 
about ten miles west of the city. 
The minded will find 
much of interest in St. Louis. At the 
Market 


spray 


Sippl rivers 


airport, Louis 


historically 
and 


corner of Broadway 


Street is the Old Courthouse, from 
whose steps slaves were sold in the 
pre-Civil War days. It was in this 
courthouse that the law suit was filed 
which ultimately plunged the nation 
into civil Dred Scott’s farnous 
fight for freedom. Today, the court 
house, with its memories of the past, 
is a historical museum and a part of 
the Jefferson Riverfront Memorial. 
Also in the memorial is the Old St. 
Cathedral, one of the oldest 
churches west of the Mississippi. 


wal 


Louis 


St. Louis was the home of Ulysses 
S. Grant before the Civil War. The 
log cabin he built for his family still 
stands. Robert E. Lee was stationed 
in St. Louis for a time and the naviga 
tion works he planned for the Missis 
sippi can still be seen on the river 
front. Among other sites of historic 
interest the Campbell House, 
which preserves a typical home of a 


are 


wealthy fur trader of a century ago, 
and the Eugene Field House, where 
the famous and newspaperman 
was born. Both are open to the public 


poet 
On every visitor’s “must” list is a 
trip to the Missouri Botanical Gar 
dens, which house the largest collec 
tion of plant life in the Western Hem 
isphere and the 
lection in the 


second 
world. At convention 
time the chrysanthemum show will 


largest col 


be on view 


NOTHER visitor “must” is a trip 
to Forest Park, which is the sec 
ond largest public park in the nation. 
Included in its 1,400 are the 
Municipal Theater, where the world 
famous Municipal Opera plays each 
the St. Louis Zoo, with its 
noted animal and barless dens 
and paddocks; the City Art Museum; 
the Jewel Box: and the Jefferson 
Memorial Building, which includes 
the Charles A. Lindbergh trophies in 
its collections 
On Art 
cades built for the 


acres 


summer; 


acts 


Hill, overlooking the cas 
World's Fair in 
1904, is the impressive life-size statue 
of St. Louis. It was before this patron 
saint of France that the French For 
eign Legion dipped its colors during 
World War I—the only spot in Amer 
ica so honored. Just to the west of 
Forest Park is Washington Univer 
sity, one of the great centers of learn 
ing in the Middle West, with its in 
closed quadrangles surrounded by ivy 
covered buildings. 

Returning to the downtown section 
Oakland 
will pass the Arena, the city’s huge 


along Avenue, the visitor 


amphitheater, in which a variety of 


civic and athletic events take place 


Approaching Kingshighway, one of 
St. Louis’ f 


can be 


centers 
Hospital 


medical 
Barnes 


famous 
seen—the 


group of builcings, joined on the 
south by Washington University’s 
Schools of Medicine and Dentistry, 
the Central Institute for the Deaf and 
the Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled 
Children, 

A few blocks to the east is the St. 
Louis New Cathedral, one of the 
finest religious edifices in the nation, 
with its world famous mosaics. In 
the midtown section is located St. 
Louis University, founded in 1818 by 
the Jesuit fathers and the oldest uni- 
versity west of the Mississippi river. 
Grand Boulevard is also the location 
of some of the city’s largest motion 
picture theaters. 

In the downtown area, the visitors 
cannot but be impressed with the 
skyscrapers and the mag 
nificent Memorial Plaza, around which 
are centered the city’s public build- 
ings. To the east of the Plaza are the 
new Civil Courts Building, rising 
more than 400 feet into the sky, and 
the Federal Building, housing the 
U. S. District Courts and various fed 
eral offices. 

To the south are the City Hall, a 
fine example of French architecture: 
the Municipal Courts Building, Police 
Headquarters, the Children’s Build 
ing and the Kiel Municipal Auditori 
um, with its two huge convention 
halls. To the north are the War Me- 
morial Building, commemorating St. 
Louis’ war dead, and the St. Louis 
Public Library. 

Along Twelfth Boulevard, a wide 
thoroughfare which reminds many 
visitors of Canal Street in New Or 
leans, are located the city’s two news 
papers, the Globe-Democrat and the 
Post-Dispatch and the large radio sta 
tions, including KMOX, KSD, KXOK 
and KWK. On this street also is Hote] 
Jefferson, a modern 800-room hotel. 
which will be the convention head 
quarters, 


modern 


ES, St. Louis is indeed a city of 

intriguing contrasts. It combines 
the bustle and vigor of the Twentieth 
century with the gracious leisurely 
charm of the past. Its feeling of per 
manence can be explained, perhaps, 
by the fact that its cultural tradition 
is stronger than that of any city west 
of the Mississippi. St. Louisians were 
listening to opera and enjoying sym 
phony concerts when other mid-west 
ern centers were mere mud flats or 
clearings in the wilderness 

St. Louis has always been noted for 
its hospitality, and the St. Louis con 
vention committee promises its guests 
as many of the city’s thousand and 
one sights as their time and energy 
will permit. We are looking forward 
to meeting you in St. Louie. 
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For the Ladies 


Fashion show luncheon in the na- 
tion’s style center for women’s shoes 
and junior-size clothing; Theta Sigma 
Phi luncheon; trips to points of interest 
around St. Louis. Free tickets to Sym- 
phony concert. 


Panels 
For the FIRST TIME nationally- 


known sports experts will get together 
to hash it out! Also panels on such con- 
troversial subjects as “Public Relations 
—Helping or Hurting Public?” “Small 
Papers—Last Stronghold of Grass Roots 
Journalism?” ‘“*Freedom of Information 
—What Does it Mean?” 


Entertainment 


You won't want to miss a moonlight 
ride on the Mississippi, a visit to Jesse 
James hideout in the Ozarks, and four 
days of Missouri hospitality. Special 
events for the ladies. 


It’s ST. LOUIS for ME in 53! 
How about YOU? 


34th National Convention of 
SIGMA DELTA CHI 


Hotel Jefferson 


November I1, 12, 13, 14 


*‘Meet Me in St. Louie Brother. ..’’ 


Top-ranking Speakers 


The convention program, now nearly 
complete, will include addresses by top- 
ranking newspapermen and national 


leaders. 
Hotel 


Convention headquarters will be the 
800-room Hotel Jefferson, conveniently 
located in downtown St. Louis. Send in 
your reservation now to R. D. Lewis, 
chairman Hotel Committee, Laclede Gas 
Company, Olive at Eleventh, St. Louis. 


Close to Everywhere 


St. Louis is located in the heart of 
America—easy to get to by plane, train 
or automobile. We are within conven- 
ient driving distance of more than half 
of the SDX chapters. Get up a car load 
and plan to attend the greatest conven- 
tion in the fraternity’s history with your 
friends. 
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Here's What St. Louisans 
Plan for SDX Nov. 11-14 


Dixieland music, Ozark tour scheduled to accompany 
serious study of news problems, fraternity affairs. 


TART off with a moonlight eve 
a ning on the Mississippi to the ac 

companiment of a Dixieland 
band and toss in a sixty-mile tour into 
the Ozarks topped by a cocktail party 
the Meramec Add 
three dinner programs, mixed with a 
Stir well for four 
days and, according to the St. Louis 
chapter chefs, you come up with a 
dish known as the 1953 Sigma Delta 
Chi convention. That's what they have 
in store for the convention delegates 


inside Caverns. 


pair of luncheons 


and visitors who will occupy the new 

Hotel Jefferson 11-14 
On the business side, the conven 

headed by Al 


Dopking of the Associated Press as 


November 


tion program cooks, 
chairman, have mapped out an ex 
tensive series of meetings for under 
graduates and professional chapter 
members in addition to three panel 
sessions that are expected to create 
an unusual amount of interest 

The first of 10:30 a.m. 
Thursday, November 12, will consider 
“Public Relations—Helping or Hurt 
ing the Public?” 


Participating 


these, at 


will be two leading 


city editors, two public relations firm 
officials, and two public relations of 
ficers of private companies. 

That afternoon, another panel will 
“Small Newspapers—Last 
Stronghold of Grass Roots Journal 
ism?” 


discuss 


Here again, leading figures in the 
field will participate with emphasis on 
the smaller papers, often sidetracked 
at national conventions or in national 
news, yet so important to the overall 
coverage of the national scene 

Immediately afterward, the panel 
considered by many to be the most 
outstanding of them all will swing 
into action, discussing the question of 
the hour 

“Freedom of Information—What 
Does It All Mean?” 

This panel will be headed by V. M 
(Red) Newton Jr., of the Tampa 
(Fla.) Morning Tribune. Newton is 
chairman of the fraternity’s Commit 
tee for Advancement of Freedom of 
Information and only recently sub 
mitted a second interim report 

With a pair of past presidents of 
Sigma Delta Chi—Charles Clayton of 


Lobby of the Hotel Jefferson, SDX convention site in St. Louis Nov. 11-14. 


Al Dopking of the Associated Press 
is general chairman of the St. Louis 
committee arranging the convention. 


the Globe-Democrat and Irving Dill 
iard of the Post-Dispatch—taking an 
hand in the convention pro 
gram, the two St. Louis daily news 
papers have undertaken the responsi 
bility of being personal hosts at re 
spective dinners. 

The Globe will take over the en 
tire dinner meeting on Thursday, No 
vember 12, and the Post will follow 
suit the next night. Each is inviting 
its own guest speaker and each is 
keeping mum on the name for the 
time being 


active 


N an effort to make the luncheons 

of this convention more than just 
hurry-up eat and run affairs, the pro 
gram committee received addi 
tional support from other Missouri 
editorial institutions. The Sporting 
News is joining with the St. Louis 
Cardinals—and the Browns, if they are 
still around—in sponsoring a sports 
luncheon on Friday noon, November 
13. 

As is customary, the other hours 
of the convention are also well taken 
up with activities. Opening with an 
Executive Council meeting and regis 
tration of delegates and guests at 
10 am. Wednesday, November 11, 
the convention continues without 
scarcely a break through Saturday 
night at the main dinner 
speaker of national reknown will 
Tours of newspapers, radio 
stations and television studios will be 
in order the first afternoon, while the 
first main convention session will be 
called to order by President Lee Hills 
in the Crystal Room of the Hotel 
Jefferson, at 9:15 a.m. on Thursday. 

Past President Dilliard, editor of 


(Turn to page 20) 


has 


when a 


appear. 
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The Great 
Mew South 


that Delta-C & S serves. esses The New South of Industry— 


far exceeding that of which Henry Grady dreamed 
and for which he worked 

today draws its needs from within itself, 

drinks from its own crucibles, 


converts its natural resources on the spot. 


Earth that is unbelievably rich below 


promises even greater yields above. . . 


*Ralph McGill 

Editor of The Atlanta Constitution 

Introduces the new Delta-C&$ film and conveniently at hand .. . 
by this name. 


Raw materials are plentiful 


Farm folk have shown the aptitude 


Prints of this 28 minute, 16 mm color- and skill that modern industry requires— 
sound film, The Great New South, are 
available free for group showings. Ad- 
dress Director of Group Presentations, multiplies their effort. 
Delta-C&S Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 


and cheap power from vast new reservoirs 


These three—material, labor and power 
make a land great, its cities great 


and its people prosperous. 


Still a fourth ingredient—modern air transport— 
links all this intense activity together 

and to all the nation 

at a speed far beyond 

the most hopeful dreams of Henry Grady. 


Inc 
air Lines, 
pele 


— [ Per au Prince : 





AIA LINES 


General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


the editorial page of the Post-Dis Program for 1953 Convention 


patch, will deliver the keynote ad at 
dress that morning, followed by a talk (All events at Hotel Jefferson unless otherwise listed). 


by the president himself WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11 

The remainder of Thursday will be 10:00 a.m. Executive Council Meeting. Registration. 
devoted primarily to panel sessions 1:00 p.m. Tours of newspapers, radio and television stations. 
and committee meetings, with Friday 6:00 p.m. Old-time reception on Mississippi River boat. 
being set aside for undergraduate and THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
professional chapter sessions. Satur 9:00 a.m. Registration, mezzanine. 
day will be devoted to a morning 9:15 a.m. Opening session, Crystal room. Call to Order by Lee Hills, President. 
business session, an afternoon tour of Roll Call by Mason R. Smith, Secretary. Keynote address: Irving 
the Mesamec Caverns, and the an Dilliard, Past President. 
nual banquet that night 10:00 a.m. President’s Address: Lee Hills. Officers’ Reports. 

Wives of Sigma Delta Cl ssiiliaaini 10:30 a.m. Panel: “Public Relations—Helping or Hurting the Public?” 

ives of Sigma a Chi member: stp : ‘ 
12:30 p.m. Announcement and presentation of college newspaper, magazine and 
photography awards. 

2:00 p.m. Panel: “Small Papers—Last Stronghold of Grass Roots Journalism?” 
ing for an afternoon concert by the 3:30 p.m. Panel: “Freedom of Information—What Does It Mean?” 
. St. Louis Globe-Democrat dinner. Presentation of Hogate and Beckman 
luncheon and style show as guests of Awards. 
Theta Sigma Phi 9:00 p.m. Committee Meetings: Board room; Executive room. 

“St. Louis’ interest in journalists is FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
as deep as her interest in journalism,” 8:15 a.m. Chapter advisers’ breakfast. 
says Mayor R. R. Tucker in a message 9:15 a.m. Forums on professional chapters, undergraduate chapters, and activities 
of welcome. “Wherever you may be under the direction of state chairmen. 
from, you will be at home here.” 12:30 p.m. Sports luncheon. 
: 2:00 p.m. Continuation of morning sessions. 
6:00 p.m. Initiation: Ivory room. 
7:00 p.m. St. Louis Post-Dispatch dinner. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14 

9:15 a.m. Business session, committee reports, elections. 
12:30 p.m. Departure for Meramec Caverns. 
7:30 p.m. Banquet, President Lee Hills presiding. 


attending the convention will have 
special entertainment with plans call 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and a 7:00 p.m 


“Our chief concern,’ says General 
Chairman Dopking, “is your pleasure 
at the convention. We want you to 
enjoy yourself and we hope that when 
you leave it will be with pleasant 
memories and with the desire to come 
back soon i 











Where in the world do you want to 90? 


d enjoy the utmost in 
. or the 


omy via TWA Sky Tourist. 


Fly TWA an 


For a memorable trip, ™A “Ambassadors” .° 


avel via 


ury air tr 
luxury bility and econ 


utmost in dependa 
ORLD AIRLINES 


NS W 
See your travel agent or call TWA, TRA 
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SDX—YOU ARE INVITED 


to tour Von Hoffmann Press, Inc., St. Louis’ 
largest commercial letterpress-offset printers 
and see publications, brochures, folders and 
direct mail in actual production. 


You'll see: 


Art and Layout 

Ludlow and Linotype 

Job to 74 inch Presses 
(single and two color) 


Call Tour Manager Folding and Binding Machines 


Precision Camera 


: Offset Presses 
MAin 9580 (up to 76 inches) 
and make a date! Offset Platemaking 

Plastic Platemaking 


November 11, 12, and 13th iin 


ewanero—- Von HOFFMANN PRESS, Inc 


Printers of many outstanding publications, including The Sporting Goods Dealer 


105 South Ninth St., (corner 9th & Walnut) St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Four blocks from Hotel Jefferson 

















GREETINGS to SIGMA DELTA CHI 
Annual Convention, Nov. lith to [5th 


To fly home from the convention... or anywhere in the world 


CALL EASTERN 


(ST. LOUIS...CENTRAL 1300) 




















- 25 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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St. Louis Is a Center of 
Businesspaper Publishing 


Their variety follows the city's diversity 
of industry. They range from food to paint 
and from hospital management to insurance. 


By HORACE BARKS 


business magazines with a com- 

bined 318,071 are 
edited and published in St. Louis, 
making the city one of the country’s 
leading businesspaper publishing cen 
is our craft's 
preferred synonym for “trade jour 
nal.” It’s one word, too. After all, you 
don’t separate “newspaper.”’) 

Just as St. Louis is known for its 
diversity of industry, so do the city’s 
businesspapers cover a wide variety 
of fields. There are three St. Louis 
businesspapers in the paint industry, 
three in food retailing, two in insur 
ance, two in industrial electricity, and 
one each in farm equipment, construc 
tion, club management, gifts, 
pitals and waterways 

In terms of continuous publishing 
history in St. Louis, the Sporting 
Goods Dealer is the oldest, having 
been founded by the Sporting News 
in 1899 by Charles C. Spink, father of 
J. G. Taylor Spink, present publish- 
er. The Dealer, now edited by Hugo 
G. Autz, has long been the confident, 
the sporting 
goods where sales have 
risen from a few million dollars an 
nually in the magazine’s early days 
to more than $600 million today. Its 
12,997 is the largest paid circulation 
of any magazine in its field. 

The oldest businesspaper now pub 
lished in St. Louis is Picture & Gift 
Journal, purchased shortly after 
World War II by Donald H. Clark, a 
former president of Sigma Delta Chi. 
Clark Publications, one of the pioneer 
firms in the businesspaper field in St. 
Louis, began in 1923 when Clark, then 
an employe of a Des Moines publish 
er, was sent to St. Louis to manage 
Mid-Continent Banker 

The magazine, which now 
paid circulation of 5,200 banks in 
twelve midwestern and southwestern 
states, was the first of five in the 
Clark stable. In 1925, he started Life 
Insurance Selling, which with a paid 
circulation of more than 19,000 ranks 
third among the forty-five life insur 
ance publications in the country 


F tusiness national and two regional 


circulation of 


ters. (“Businesspaper” 


hos 


enthusiastic voice of 


industry 


has a 


In 1929, Clark along with James J. 
Wengert and Harold Colbert, started 
a companion publication to Life In 
surance Selling, a businesspaper for 
fire and casualty insurance men called 
The Local Agent. Volume one, num 
ber one came out in September of 
that year, dated October. But despite 
the depression and the general cur- 
tailment of advertising budgets every 
where, The Local Agent grew stead- 
ily. Today its 12,000 paid subscribers 
make it the fourth among some forty 
in its field 

The fourth Clark publication, Club 
Management, was purchased in 1939 
from a Chicago firm. Once again, the 
timing left much to be desired. Clark 
Publications’ first issue of Club Man 
agement was on the press as Hitler 
marched into Poland. Many firms who 
would been advertising pros- 
pects for the magazine were convert 
ing to defense work. Membership in 
private clubs was beginning to be 
regarded as a luxury if not down 
right unpatriotic! But the paper sur- 
vived, and today is read by 80 per 
cent of the total buying power in the 
club field. 

The Clark company purchased Pic 
ture and Gift Journal from its Chi 
cago publisher as part of an expan 
sion program it undertook after the 
war as young staff members returned 
from military service. The magazine 
is read by 5,575 owners of art 
gift stores. 

Dick Budlong is editor of the two 
insurance papers: Wes Clark edits 
Club Management; Ralph Cox is ed- 
itor of Mid-Continent Banker, and 
Jim Elliott is editor of Picture & Gift 
Journal 


have 


and 


HE bible of the meat retailer and 

the magazine with the largest cir- 
culation of any St. Louis business 
paper is Meat Merchandising, or, to 
use its new name adopted just a few 
months ago, Meat, Fresh & Frozen 
Food Merchandising. Its controlled 
circulation is 75,412, going to every 
meat retailer in the United States. 

Meat Merchandising’s first issue 


Horace Barks has published the Gro- 
cer’s Digest in St. Louis since 1951. 


was dated February, 1925, with an 
initial circulation of 55,000. The mag 
azine now, as it was then, is pocket 
size, but its stature in the meat indus 
try is almost that of an institution. 

For example, in NRA days it gath 
ered 32,000 proxies and fought for a 
separate code for the retail meat in 
dustry and got it. It fought the unfair 
and unworkable phases of OPA dur 
ing World War II and of OPS during 
the Korean War. Its editor is Gil 
Palen. 

John Hoppe, publisher of Meat Mer- 
chandising, was among the first to 
recognize the potential in frozen food 
lockers and in 1947 established Lock- 
er Management. This year the publi- 
cation’s name was changed to Frozen 
Food Center, reflecting the changes in 
the quick-growing industry in the last 
few years. Al Todoroff is editor of 
Frozen Food Center. 

The third food trade publication in 
St. Louis is the Grocer’s Digest, a 
national magazine of 14,025 circula 
tion, distributed to independent re- 
tail grocers. Established in 1937 by a 
Chicago firm, its present editor and 
publisher has been operating it in 
St. Louis since January, 1951. 

The paint industry is well domi 
nated by the American Paint Journal 
Co., a St. Louis firm whose three busi 
nesspapers, American Paint Journal, 
American Painter & Decorator and 
American Paint and Wallpaper Dealer 
go to a total of 106,588 persons who 
either make, use or sell paint. The 
American Paint Journal, edited by 
Glenn O. Stephenson, was established 
in 1916 for manufacturers of paint, 
varnish and lacquer. 

American Painter & Decorator, ed- 
ited by George Boardman Perry, was 

(Turn to page 28) 
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PAUL BUNYAN HAS 
NOTHING ON YOU! 


Yesterday, Paul Bunyan was a legend. Today he 
is you—and every other American. 

Today you can travel as fast and as far as once 
upon a time only Paul Bunyan could travel. 

You can span a continent in hours. You can do 

even more. You can pull sleek streamliners over 
mountains. You can heat skyscrapers. You can build, 
lift, move, plow, kill insects, destroy weeds and grow 
crops—all through the use of petroleum products. 

Every step in supplying you with needed petro- 
leum products—finding new sources of oil, drilling, 
refining, transporting, distributing —is a big job. 

Last year, for example, we invested about 
$100,000,000 in the development of new sources of 
oil, including obtaining leases and drilling wells. 

There are many other costly facilities too. A refinery of 
reasonable capacity and efficiency costs $25,000,000. One 
mile of pipeline may cost $35,000 or more to build today. 
And Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies have over 
17,000 miles of pipelines. Other large amounts are required 
for expanded and improved marketing facilities — bulk 
plants, warehouses, service stations and motor equipment. 

All told, to better serve a phenomenal growth in civilian 
and military needs, it will cost us more than $200,000,000 
or about $600,000 every day this year to carry out our 
plans for new and improved facilities. 

However, modern equipment operated by skilled 
employees helps us to produce and deliver a gallon 
of gasoline at a remarkably low price. And two gallons 
today do the work that took three in 1925. 

And because Standard Oil has grown with your ever 
mounting demand for petroleum, because we have big 
facilities and big resources, we are able to do a big part of 


the big job expected of industry in a nation of Paul Bunyans. IF YOU HAVE VISITED Bemidji, Minnesota, you will 


remember seeing these giant statues of the legendary 
Paul Bunyan and Babe, the Blue Ox. Paul is symbolic 
of the American recognition that ina bigcountry things 
have to be done on a big scale to meet a big demand. 


Standard Oil Company 


(INDIANA) 








IT TAKES BIGNESS in oil production to keep 
a mechanized nation moving ahead. Dis- 
covery of new sources of oil is vital. But 
drilling a wildcat well in an unproved area 
may cost more than a million dollars. And 
the odds are eight to one against finding oil 
in commercial quantities. Despite the cost 
and the risk, Standard Oil is constantly 
looking for and finding new petroleum 
sources to maintain the nation’s reserves. 





IT TAKES BIGNESS in research to keep up 
with the need for more efficient lubricants 
and fuels. A total of 2,500 people— men 
like Joseph J. Gregor of our Whiting lab- 
oratories—are employed in our research 
departments. In recent years we have 
plowed back about 66 cents out of every 
dollar of earnings in addition to borrowing 
over $300,000,000 to pay for expanded 
facilities, including research. 


IT TAKES BIGNESS in planning to get ready 
for future demand. Right now we have a 
multi-million dollar pipeline building pro- 
gram under way. And more millions are going 
into the construction of a 30,000-barrel-a- 
day refinery at Mandan, North Dakota. The 
investment of almost 125,000 stockholder- 
owners — people like Mrs. Florence Luedeke 
(above) of Peoria, Illinois— makes possible 
such huge building programs. 











A Cordial 


Welcome 


to 


St. Louis 


from 


6 Business Papers 


—Mid-Continent Banker 
—Life Insurance Selling 
—The Local Agent 
—Club Management 
—Picture & Gift Journal 


—Mid-Western Banker 


Milwaukee 


Owned and Edited 
by Members of 
Sigma Delta Chi 


Donald H. Clark 
(Grinnell Chapter) 
James J. Wengert 
(University of lowa Chapter) 
Harold R. Colbert 
(Grinnell Chapter) 
Richard C. Budlong 
(Grinnell Chapter) 


Wesley H. Clark 
(Grinnell Chapter} 
Ralph B. Cox 
(St. Louis Professional Chapter) 
Jimmy T. Elliott 
(Missouri Chapter) 


Jack Bender 
(University of lowa Chapter) 


Howard W. Clark 
Milwaukee 


(Grinnell Chapter) 


We're looking forward to 
seeing you at the convention 
at the Jefferson Hotel or a 
visit from you at our offices— 


408 OLIVE STREET 
ST. LOUIS 








What Every 
Convention 


Wife Knows 


By BEULAH SCHACHT 


EN are always a little smug 
M when they announce that 

they've brought their wives to 
the convention. 

There’s no excuse for this. Every 
body knows a wife is on hand because 
she started campaigning the minute 
she got wind of the gathering and, as 
a last resort, declared: “Either I go 
or you don’t.” 

The only reason a wife would want 
to go is to keep an eye on the guy 
who pays her rent. She knows very 
well she’s going to be entirely on her 
own, 

Once in a hotel, a man checks his 
wife along with his hat and, for the 
most part, forgets where he put both. 

This is unfair, because, unlike men, 
who wait until an hour before train 
time to see if they've got a clean 
shirt in the suitcase, women plan a 
complete wardrobe for the event 

A woman would prefer to have the 
convention program three months in 
advance to make sure the annual din 
ner is formal and get her Charg-a 
Plate working accordingly. 

A lot of good it does her. She dress 
breakfast and 
winds up going alone or with a few 
othe1 


es to the molars for 


wives whose husbands also 
heard reveille through a fog and de 
cided to stick with the sandman. 

A lucky wife may 
catch a glimpse of her spouse dashing 
through the hotel halls. He’ll grin in 
recognition but he won't slow down 

“Can't stop now, Pearl,” he pants. 
“Just important 
meeting in 709. Catchya later.” 

Important meeting, my typewriter 
If Pearl were worth her salt she’d 
lean an ear against the door of 709. 


occasionally 


been called to an 


The first order of business, she’d 
find, is a fast check on the ice situa 
tion followed by a motion to get the 
cork out of the Black Label. 

If she stood around long enough, 
she'd uncertain buddy 
buddy harmony applied to the an 


hear some 


thems of all recognized universities. 
If a husband is interested in hold 
ing out enough for carfare home, this 
is a mistake. 
After a girl has toured the brewery, 
the zoo and the gardens what’s she 
going to do to pass time until her 


* . 

b. Phd ed. 

Her letter about hitch-hiking to 
work during a bus strike netted 
Beulah Schacht a job as columnist 
for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


mate drags into the room at night? 
She’s not going to knit. She’s going 
to find the city’s most exclusive shops 
and reduce their stock. 

Comes the night of the annual ban 
quet and she shakes out that original 
she bought before her husband real 
ized he was going to invite her to the 
convention. 


HEY are seated with three other 

couples, get through the “how are 
yous,” sip a toast to the memorable 
event, and the “boys” reward the 
“girls” with their one dance of the 
evening. 

When they first sat down, the 
women and men sat on alternate 
chairs. On the return from the waltz, 
however, the gents cluster together. 
From them you hear: 

“Who ever would have thought that 
old Homer Hosch would be a syndi 
cated columnist? I remember when 
he started on the Eagle. Couldn't 
write an order for a typewriter rib 
bon.” 

From the gals’ side of the table 
come bits of sparkling conversation: 
“I prefer a litthke more water in my 
pot roast, but that’s a matter of opin- 
ion.” . . . “I was in the hospital ten 
days with the last one, but once they 
got his formula right he gained two 
pounds in two days.” 

A convention-going wife will go 
through all this, and the minute her 
husband puts the bags down in the 
living room and closes the door, she'll 
say: “I’m glad we're going to have 
the convention in Atlantic City next 
year. I always did want to see the 
boardwalk.” 
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GM ENGINEERING 
a+ PERFECTS TODAYS PROGRESS 


a. PAITERNS TOMORROWS 
PROMISE 


~ 


He measures millionth-inch mountains | 
—to make GM cars a better buy 


HERE are many reasons why you get more 
I for your money in any General Motors car 


you buy — whether it be a Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick or Cadillac. 

Take engines, for example. Long life depends 
upon perfect matching of their moving parts. 
Yet smooth as these highly machined surfaces 
may feel, they are actually ridged with micro- 
scopic peaks and valleys as infinitesimal as one- 
millionth of an inch. 


So here you see how GM insures a more perfect 
match. This production man is using a high- 
precision electronic instrument called a 
Surfagage", developed by GM _ Research to 


measure the exact degree of roughness in crank- 


shafts, pistons, bearings, cylinder walls and 
other wearing surfaces. 

With this unique instrument laboratory- 
iccurate measurements of surface roughness can 
be made instantly, right on the production line. 
It gives engineers in every GM production or 
assembly plant a split-hair check on parts’ sur- 


faces, insuring perfect matching. 


In the making of every GM car there are literally 
hundreds of super-precision tests like this on 
transmissions, bodies and frames, as well as 
engines, which insure longer wear and smoother 
performance. That is one of the big reasons why 
the key to a General Motors car is your key to 
greater value. 


GENERAL Motors 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE e¢ BUICK e¢ CADILLAC e« 
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145 Years of Journalism 


(Continued from page 11) 


campaign against tobacco, _ liquor, 
slavery and the Catholic Church, that 
he was invited to change his policy 


When he stated that 


tinue to write and 


he would con 
speak what he 
pleased as long as he lived, a mob 
wrecked his establishment. 

Lovejoy then moved his press to 
nearby Alton, IIl., where he was later 
killed by a pro-slavery mob. More 
than any other event, this 
marked the beginning of the great 
slavery debate in the St. Louis area, 
with editors and readers increasingly 
being forced to take 

During the 1840’s journalism gave a 
helping hand to the beginnings of re 
gional literature. Charles Keemle’s 
Weekly Reveille (1844-1850) published 
sketches, short stories, and anecdotes 
of Western life in rich profusion. But 
the promise which this and other pub 
lications held for a vigorous Middle 
Western literary movement was never 
realized. 

The Civil War, and a popular taste 
for the exotic and the artificial, gave 
no more support to the trend than 
existed in St. Louis fifty years later, 
during the World’s Fair 


single 


sides. 


generation 


It was then that William Marion 
Reedy and his Mirror were giving the 
St. Louis of booze, shoes and _indif- 
ferent baseball an international liter 
ary reputation 

Reedy (1862-1920), the son of an 
Irish St. Louis police captain, trans 
formed a floundering Sunday society 
sheet into an _ intellectual weekly 
through whose columns such young 
writers as Edgar Lee Masters, Zoe 
Akins, Sara Teasdale, John Gould 
Fletcher, Fannie Hurst, and many oth 
found their first opportunities. 
The Mirror also was the first to pop 
ularize, in America, Galsworthy, Con- 
rad, the Sitwells, and other European 
writers. The Mirror was Reedy, and 
could not survive him 


ers, 


T. Louis newspapers have been 
S served by many able and colorful 
journalists. Januarius Aloysius Mac 
Gahan (1844-1878) became famous as 
a correspondent in the Franco-Prus 
sian War and the Paris Commune. As 
correspondent for the New York Her- 
ald he went to the Oxus with the 
Russian army, and he stirred up 
world opinion by his exposure of the 
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Bulgarian atrocities for the London 
Illustrated News. 

Henry M. Stanley, as a reporter for 
the St. Louis Democrat, covered the 
Indian peace treaties of 1867, and 
later won James Gordon Bennett’s 
assignment to find Dr. Livingstone in 
Africa. His comment upon achieving 
this goal is perhaps the most inane 
historic utterance on record. 

Mark Twain worked briefly as a 
newspaperman in St. Louis, as did 
Eugene Field, whose St. Louis birth 
place is preserved as a museum. Jo- 
seph B. McCullagh, the “Little Mac” 
of Field’s verse, was managing editor 
of the Globe-Democrat for many 
years, and had a lasting influence on 
newspaper writing and methods. Theo 
dore Dreiser recalled him as a 
“great man,” who wrote “powerful, 
brilliant editorials” and who combed 
Europe and America for information 
so that “his readers might be enter- 
tained and retained.” 

Journalism in St. Louis since the 
Civil War has been marked by the 
growth of the great modern press con 
solidation. Neighborhood newspapers 
are, however, proving increasingly 
vigorous as the tight-knit urban pat- 
tern is replaced by “suburbia.” 

The Labor Tribune and Union La- 
bor Advocate; the Daily Record, with 
its court, price and financial listings, 
and the nationally known Sporting 
News, which has reported the athletic 
world since 1886, suggest the variety 
of St. Louis journalism. 

Dominating the field today are the 
two great newspapers, the morning 
Globe-Democrat, whose beginnings 
date from at least 1853, and the eve 
ning Post-Dispatch, which celebrates 
its 75th anniversary this year. In 1878 
Hungarian-born Joseph Pulitzer pur- 
and merged two bankrupt 
dailies to form the present newspaper. 

Pulitzer had come to St. Louis in 
1865, worked for a time on the West 
liche Post, where his incisive mind 
and personal fearlessness made him 
a well-known figure in the state. His 
crusading Post-Dispatch was ruthless 
in its attack on the lush corruption of 
St. Louis, just as his New York World 
attacked conditions in New York. Un 
der editors George S. Johns, Clark 
McAdams and Oliver K. Bovard, 
aided by the incisive cartoons of Dan 
iel Fitzpatrick, the paper in this cen 
tury has broadened its point of view, 
mellowed and matured, but lost none 
of its crusading zeal. 

Radio had its beginnings in St. 
Louis with WEW, the St. Louis Uni 
versity Station which went on the air 
April 26, 1921; followed by KSD 
(1922), KMOX (1925), and other sta 
tions. Television was launched in*St. 
Louis on February 8, 1947, by KSD-TV. 
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Defrar tment 


28 


Businesspaper . oe 


Center * ; 
(Continued from page 22) | i S | From where I sit 


established in 1924 and is read by 4 ; 
painting and paperhanging contrac om Zi by Joe Marsh 





tors and interior decorators. American 
Paint & Wallpaper Dealer, until re 
cently known as American Paint & 
Oil Dealer, is edited by Roland §S 
Meyer, Jr., for retail dealers in paints 





and wallpaper. It is the oldest of the 

three paint periodicals, having been 

established in 1908 ' 

“To sell the dealers who sell the O é h Q k 

most sell them through their of ne or t e oo S: 
ficial spokesman” reads an advertise 
ment of sores Equipment Retailing Motiead thet the Missus hed a big 
The magazine traces its beginning 

back to 1886 when a publication red ribbon tied around her finger at 
known as Farm Machinery & Equip breakfast one morning last week. 
ment was founded. In 1945 the Na ““What’s that for?”’ I asked. “Is your 


tional Retail Farm Equipment Asso Sena tnnes/??? 
ciation organized a corporation to memory Supping: 


publish an official magazine for the ” 


“It’s not for me,” she answers, 
organization and purchased the assets as : 
of Farm Machinery and Equipment “it’s to remind you, and everybody 
Today Farm Equipment Retailing is 


rong else who asks what it’s for, to con- 
read by 25,455 equipment dealers. Its 


editor is Robert M. Thomann tribute to the Woman’s Club Library 


The only two publications devoted Fund. We need $200 and we figured 
. pe a 


exclusively to industrial electrical ; , 
equipment repair shops are both pub we'd get more help if we could get 


lished in St. Louis . : “499 
neople to ask us about it. 
Volt-Age, the older and larger elec Ps . 


trical repair publication, was first pub Well, as it turned out, the red rib- 
lished in 1948. Its circulation is 12,116, 
covering the industry’s independent 
and company-owned shops and motor having the library all fixed up—and 
distributors. William M. Humberg is 
editor. 

National Industrial Service Associa books, too. 
tion News, established in May, 1952, . . 2 
as the official publication of the elec From where I sit, ut would be a fine 


tric motor repair industry's national thing if we had some sort of private 
trade association, is read by the 1,400 " ° f 
cnieetihiats: at Gin soneainiioe reminder when we forget the rights oj 


Hospital Progress, founded in 1920 our neighbors. Like when we start tell- 
and published by the Catholic Hos . . ° 
witel Aensciation te Gutstited ts ing them what we think is best. I may 


5,391 hospitals in the United States like a travel book and a temperate 
Its editor is the Rev. John J. Flan Jas bee hile y sto : 
on O 3 glass of beer while you prefer a cup 


Waterways Journal, editod by Don of tea with your historical novel. Let’s 
ald T. Wright, is a weekly publication both remember not to “put the finger” 


circulated to a paid subscription list 


of 3,186 ship operating and ship build on the other! 
ing companies 


bon worked just fine. The ladies are 


there’s enough money for some new 





In addition to its many business 


papers, St. Louis is also the home of 
C. V. Mosby Co., which publishes 
more medical periodicals than any 


other publisher in the country, includ 
ing the American Medical Association 
Its twelve magazines cover specialized 
medical fields 
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ITEMS FROM OUR MORGUE 


trucks’ accident ratio for 4th straight year! 


The 1953 edition of Accident for the fourth straight year. 


Facts, just released by the Na- The table below shows clearly that trucks 
tional Safety Council, analyzes now have a better safety record than automo- 


accidents in terms of vehicle _ biles. Particularly significant is this record when 


registrations. Out of the total 
number of vehicles involved in 
accidents, the relative number of trucks declined 


you realize that trucks have greater exposure to 
accidents, because they average greater mileage 


per year than do passenger cars. 


TABLE: ACCIDENTS vs. REGISTRATIONS 


PASSENGER CARS 


and TAXIS 


TRUCKS 








| Of all vehicles involved | Of all vehicles regis- 
| in accidents, truck per- | tered, truck percentage 
' centage was: ; 


' | 

| Of all vehicles involved ; Of all vehicles regis- 

| in accidents, cor and taxi | tered, car and taxi per- 
percentage was: ! centage was 





YEAR YEAR 


1948 17% 1948 80% 81% 
1949 15 1949 82 | 82 
1950 14 1950, 84 82 
1951 14 1951 84 y 82 
1952 13 i 1952 85 . 82 




















| 
4 “2 lly 7 Clare President, American Trucking Associations 


American Trucking Associations, 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Journalistic Standards 
Unsullied in 50 Years 


(Continued from page 14) 


papers over to the reports of a 


world-wide organization. It is a trib 
ute to the zeal of the publishers of 
that the embroiled 
world of today, we can trust, without 
thinking, a story from Moscow or 
Timbuctoo, Shanghai or Red Bank. 
N. J., Paris Paris, Ill., as 


long as it is by-lined by one of our 


our era even in 


France, or 


wire service correspondents 

The 
country has not affected the integrity 
and service of our but 
it has taken its toll. Mounting pro 
duction costs have forced many news 


industrial revolution in our 


newspapers, 


papers out of business 


The 


loyalties has affected many industries 


regimentation of minds and 
Had the same pattern developed in 
our profession there would not be the 
trust and the devotion of the public 
to newspapers. We 


bac king 


us to pass on oul 


would not 
that 
rising costs in the 


now 


have the would enable 
form of higher advertising and circu 
lation price 

“He ha 


veins” 


newspaper ink in_ his 


is a saying traditional of news 


paper men. It’s a badge of honor 


among us. It is than that 
though. It is the mark of trust which 
has helped keep our nation free 

In this world of mistaken loyalties 
and haphazard thinking, I am always 
thrilled at a Sigma Delta Chi initia 
tion. If ever the spark of newspaper 
love and loyalty existed in a 
dedicated to an honored profession, it 


more 


man 


is certain to be born again as he par- 
ticipates in these solemn pledges of 
the use of his talent in an unceasing 
search for the truth in news 

As my fiftieth 
work and my year as honorary pres 
ident of Sigma Delta Chi near a close, 
I find real delight in welcoming fel 
low workers to the Sigma Delta Chi 
convention in St 


year in newspaper 


Louis. 

We members of the press represent 
a tradition that is tied with the past 
but is as modern as the present; we 
one of the last-remaining 
standards by which a troubled nation 
itself with its 
birth; we represent a profession un 


represent 


can identify honored 


failingly dedicating its energy and 
talent to that otherwise almost myth 


ical quality—truth 


SITUATION WANTED 


Young (24) but experienced. B.J. from Mo. U 
(50) and 4 times an editor-manager (college 
weekly, Missouri weekly and daily, Army 
weekly). Member SDX. Married, ready to 
settle. Have car. No drinking. Desire editor- 
ship on small daily or big weekly in Midwest 
Performance will justify good salary or per- 
centage deal. Hurry have two good offers 
already and still in Army. Available Oct. 1 
Box 1052, The Qui 


Young man desires to switch from advertising 
to news reporting. Prefer large or medium 
paper, any location. Extensive political, labor 
experience. Minnesota journ. grad., Missouri 
undergrad. Have reported free lance. Will! 
furnish details. Box 1051, The Qurii 


Young reporter (32)SDX with extensive po- 
litical, labor background desires switch from 
advertising to news reporting. Large or me- 
dium paper, any spot Tinesssten journ. grad 
Missouri nieve Will sacrifice for an op- 
portunity. Get complete story. Inquire Box 
1053, The Quiut 


Publicity-Public Relations Man, seven years 
with 4A agency, desires new employment in 
Midwest. Has planned and executed national 
campaigns. Special knowledge travel-outdoor 
field. Married, 33, SDX. Newspaper experi- 
ence. Excellent educational qualifications. Top 
references. Box 1054, The QuiILt 


HELP WANTED 


MAN-AND-WIFE TEAM with zest for ac 
complishment Aggressive younger couple 
with competence born of education and some 
experience can help develop community 
weekly in San Francisco Bay area—sales- 
minded man as advertising manager and 
nose-for-news wife as editor. Livable start- 
ing salary with minority interest. Tell us 
about yourselves. Box 1055, THe Qui 


Man wanted in the East. I am seeking a com- 
bination news-advertising man to be my assist- 
ant. We publish a weekly newspaper (ABC 
and a semi-monthly trade magazine. Must be 
experienced in advertising and news with 
emphasis on advertising. Man should be draft 
proof, preferably married, ambitious and one 
who likes people. Box 1056, The Quit 





Make our Ticket Office 
in the Hotel Jefferson 
your own TRAVEL DESK 


Welcome to town, ladies and gentlemen 


of the press! And don’t hesitate for 
one minute to come to our ticket office 
for any information you may want 


regarding travel. American Airlines 


personnel will be proud to serve you. 





MERICAN 
IRLINES “- 


Cg dmencas Leading Airline 
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Gen. Bradley to Speak 
At SDX Ceremony for 
Ernie Pyle on Oct. 5 


The “GI Reporter” of World War II, 
the late Ernie Pyle, will be honored Oct. 
5 by his professional colleagues of Sigma 
Delta Chi when a 
site to his memory 
will be marked at 
Indiana Univer 
sity, Bloomington, 
Ind 

Paying tribute 
to him on behalf 
of the newsmen 
will be the “GI 
General”—Omar 
N. Bradley (ret.). 
General Bradley 
is now Chairman 
of the Board of 
the Bulova Re 
search and Devel 
opment Laborato 
ries 

It was Ernie 
himself who, in his 
famous soldier-diary essays covering the 
human side of World War II, dubbed 
Omar Bradley the “GI General.’ General 
Bradley, only recently retired as Chair 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, the 
nation’s top military post, has accepted 
an invitation to make the major address 
at Bloomington Oct. 5 in memory of the 
rugged little man who wrote so tenderly 
about the adventures of American boys 
fighting overseas until a Jap sniper’s bul 
let ended his life 

Pyle will be the ninth journalist of 
this nation to be honored by Sigma Delta 
Chi. The plaque to his memory will be 
placed in Indiana University’s new School 
of Journalism building where the news 
paperman had his first taste—in an aca 
demic sense—of the career that was to 
bring him fame, but more importantly, 
was to bring recognition to the slogging 
infantrymen and artillerymen who fought 
the war afoot. 

Ernie left Indiana University in 1923. 
Twenty-one years later, after his fame 
as the Boswell of the GI’s had spread 
around the world, he was honored by 
the award of a doctorate degree by his 
alma mater 

Announcement that General Bradley 
would deliver the principal address on 
the occasion of the plaque’s unveiling 
was made by Lee Hills, executive editor 
of the Detroit Free Press and National 
President of Sigma Delta Chi. Hills said 
that one of the GI’s honored by Ernie 
in his diary reports on World War II will 
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IIA CHI SECTION 


Chapter Affairs Slated to Get 
Attention at St. Louis Meeting 





Council Charters 
Oklahoma Group 


An Oklahoma Professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi was chartered by the 
executive council of the fraternity on 
Aug. 20 

Plans call for a statewide chapter, cur 
rently headquartered in Stillwater, with 
quarterly meetings in various sections of 
the state. Officers of the new chapter are 
Wheeler Mayo, Sallisaw, Okla., president; 
Byron L. Lehmbeck, Cherokee, vice pres 
ident; and Claron Burnett, of the depart 
ment of technical journalism, Oklahoma 
A. & M. college, Stillwater, secretary 
treasurer 

Approximately 250 professional mem 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi, representing 15 
different chapters, now live in Oklahoma. 
No date has yet been set for installation 
of the new professional group 





be selected to perform the unveiling cere- 
mony. 

The Historic Sites Ceremony Com 
mitte, which is arranging for the cere- 
mony in Bloomington, is headed by Sol 
Taishoff, editor and publisher of Broad- 
casting Telecasting Magazine, who served 
in the same capacity in 1952 when Elijah 
Lovejoy was honored similarly in a cere 
mony at Alton, Ill 

Taishoff has announced that the Ar- 
rangements Committee for the event is 
headed by John Stempel, director, School 
of Journalism, Indiana University, as 
chairman. Dean Stempel will select his 
own associate committee members from 
among the area’s working newsmen. He 
will also name a Students Committee and 
a Reception Committee 

Chairman of the Publicity Committee 
is Nelson Poynter, editor, St. Petersburg 
Times and Congressional Quarterly, also 
a classmate of Ernie’s and a colleague 
when they both joined the staff of the 
Washington Daily News in the ’20’s. 
Other members include Harold Talburt, 
Scripps-Howard cartoonist, who worked 
with Ernie during his early newspaper 
ing days; Robert K. Richards, adminis- 
trative vice president of the National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters; Bill Shadel, CBS Wash 
ington commentator; Eddie Jamieson, 
manager, Bascom Timmons’ News Bu- 
reau, Washington; and Art King, manag- 
ing editor, Broadcasting-Telecasting Mag- 
azine, Washington. 

Chairman of the Radio and Television 

(Continued on page IV) 


Fraternity business at the chapter as 
well as the national level is scheduled for 
special emphasis at the 34th convention 
of Sigma Delta Chi in St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 11 through Nov. 14. 

Both the morning and afternoon ses 
sions on Friday, Nov. 13, will be devoted 
to forums on chapter problems and activ 
ities. This step results from pressure 
which developed at Denver last year for 
more time for such round-table discus 
sions among both professionals and un 
dergraduates. 

As is customary, the morning of the 
final convention day will be devoted to e 
business session at the national level 
with reports of the Credentials, Historic 
Site, Constitution and By-Laws, and the 
Resolutions Committees to be considered, 
and the elections of National Officers and 
Councilors, National Honorary President, 
and Sigma Delta Chi Fellows 

Up for consideration will be at least 
one application for a Sigma Delta Chi 
charter, from North Texas State College, 
Denton, Tex., and possibly others 

Among proposed amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws to be con 
sidered is one designed to bring wording 
of the Constitution into harmony with 
the resolution adopted by the 1952 na 
tional convention specifying: 

“It is hereby resolved that the modify 
ing name, undergraduate, be dropped 
from use, and that undergraduate chap 
ters be known only as ‘The University 
or College of (Name of University or Col 
lege) Chapter, Sigma Delta Chi,’ and 
that the term, Collegiate Chapters, be 
used for referring to all such Chapters 
collectively.” 

Other proposed amendments call for 
an Executive Councilor from the field of 
journalism education in addition to the 
Vice President in Charge of Undergradu 
ate Chapter Affairs and the addition of 
Graduate Chapters of the fraternity at 
Graduate Schools of Journalism having 
one or two-year courses as subdivisions 
of nearby Professional Chapters. 

Of special interest to the collegiate 
chapters in the convention program will 
be the announcement and presentation 
of college newspaper, magazine, and pho 
tography awards at the luncheon meet 
ing on Thursday, Nov. 12, and the pres 
entation of the Hogate Professional 
Achievement and the Beckman Chapter 
Efficiency awards at the dinner that eve 
ning. 

The University of Missouri and Univer 
sity of Illinois Schools of Journalism will 
be hosts at a chapter advisers’ breakfast 

(Continued on page II) 








SDX Personals 


Rosert J. Cranrorp, who has 
teaching news writing and public 
tions at the State University of Iowa 
while completing work on his doctor’s 
degree in mass communications, has been 
appointed an assistant professor in the 
Medill School of Journalism at North 
western University 

VERNON STONE is 
newsreel cameraman for 
WHAS-TV, Louisville, Ky 

Merritt E. (Boz) Pricuarp, editor and 
business manager of Sigma Chi Publica 
tions, has been named executive director 
of Sigma Chi Fraternity 

Bernie H. Goutp has joined the staff of 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard to 
man that newspaper's bureau at Malone, 
N.Y 

Joun J. Jachym has been named man 
ager of the Eastern division of James G. 
Brown & Associates, petroleum producers 

DonaLp L. SMouseE is now serving with 
Headquarters, First Army, at Governors 
Island, N. Y 

Cart P. Minter, executive director of 
the Pacific Coast division of Dow-Jones 
& Co. and publisher of the Covina (Cal.) 
Argus-Citizen, was the speaker at the 
kickoff luncheon opening the fourth an 
nual National Truck, Trailer, and Equip 
ment show in Angeles. His father, 
A. Q. Miller, publishes the Belleville 
(Kan.) Telescope 

Deac Martin's account of his experi 
ence as public relations consultant to the 
Cleveland Health 
the August 22, 





been 
rela 


now a reporter and 


WHAS and 


Los 


Museum appeared in 
1953, issue of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
titled “Organizing a Health Museum.” 

Byron V. Cook has been named pub 
lisher-editor of The Publishers’ Auxiliary, 
succeeding George E. Bechtel who has 
joined the public relations department of 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. Ralph 
Olive, former tate news editor, has 
moved up to associate editor of the 
Auxiliary 

Bos Roemer, former sports writer for 
the Charleston (W.Va.) Gazette, has re 
signed as director of athletic publicity at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute to be 
come sports editor of the Lancaster 
(Ohio) Eagle-Gazette 

Witt1AmM E. BuNTON is now managing 
editor of Tomorrow's Man, a Quick-sized 
physical culture magazine. Josern J 
Voornees Jr., is and advertis 
Ing manager 

ALAN A. ANpersON, for two years edi 
tor of the Fond du Lac (Wis.) Times, 
has joined the staff of the Chicago 
North Side Newspapers 

James A. ReyNo.ips has been named 
night manager of the United Press bu 
reau at Albany, N. Y., where he worked 
prior to his induction into the Army in 
1950 

CHARLES F 
ress reports for 
in Dallas, Tex 

Dean Joun E. Drewry is the 
of an article titled “Doctors and the 
Public” in the Nieman Reports. It is 
adapted from an address which he de 
livered before a press and radio conter 
ence of the Medical Association of 
Georgia 


business 


WHEATON is writing prog 
Chance Vaught Aircraft 


author 


F. Y. Srmons Jr., is a member of the 
News Bureau, Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 

James M. Harse, who has been 
the State Department in 


with 
Washington, 


MeGill Stars 


Ralph MeGill, editor of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution and a member of 
the Atlanta chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
is starred in “The Great New South,” a 
sound-color motion picture recently re- 
leased by Delta-C & S Air Lines. 

The seript for the 28-minute film is 
built around Editor MeGill and his daily 
front page column, which often refers 
to the industrial development of the 
South. 


Chapter Affairs 
(Continued from page 1) 


on Friday, Nov. 13, and new develop 
ment in Sigma Delta Chi convention pro 
gramming will be a forum on activities 
under the direction of state chairmen 
that same morning 

Al Dopking of the Associated Press is 
general chairman of the St. Louis Con 
vention Committee with Past National 
Presidents Charles Clayton, Irving Dil 
liard, and Donald H. Clark as vice-Chair 
men 

Sub-committee chiefs and their assign 
ments follow: Horace Barks, secretary 
and hospitality; Hugo G. Autz, program; 
R. D. Lewis, reservations; Walter Heren, 
finance; Charles van Ravenswaay, his 
torical exhibits; William Zalken, enter 
tainment; Gil R. Palen, advertising; Jack 
Estell, publicity; Dick Greer and Paul 
Tredway, Quill; Elzey Roberts Jr., trans 
portation; Albert Todoroff, procurement; 
Fullerton Place, badges and printing; Lee 
Kelliher, decorations; Bruce Barrington, 
ladies; and Frank Eschen, radio and tele 
vision 





D. C., for the last year, has been trans 
ferred to Seoul, Korea, on an eighteen 
month temporary assignment 

Jutius GOLDEN is now a member of 
The Associated Press staff in Albuquer 
que, N. M 

Joun McCo.ium, tenor soloist, is book 
ed for a fall tour with the New Engand 
Opera Company 

Cuarctes H. Brancu is publicity mana 
ger of Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash 
ville, Tenn 

J. N. SToNeEBRAKER, upon his recent re 
turn to Orlando, Fla., after business 
research studies in some key cities east 
of the Mississippi, disclosed plans for 
similar errands in the western part of 
the country and Latin American coun 
tries. 

Don Baer has joined the staff of 
Harshe-Rotman, Inc., after 15 months as 
combat correspondent and PIO section 
chief for the 2d Infantry Division in 
Korea 

Howarp R. RowLAnp is back in Lamar, 
Mo., after concluding army service as 
editor of the 2d Armored “Hell on 
Wheels” Division’s weekly newspaper 

Burton M. HAcrern has concluded his 
army service as sports editor of the In 
formation Section, Headquarters First 
Army, Governor's Island, N. Y 

James H. Copp has been elected vice 
president of public relations and adver 
tising for Delta-C & S Air Lines 

Barton K. Jouns is completing his 
work on a master’s degree in journalism 
at the University of Florida after mili 
tary service that included activity as a 
military adviser for the Publications 
Section of the Republic of Korea Army 
Headquarters in Taegu, Korea. 

CHARLES GRANT, Chicago public rela 
tions counsel, is recovering from a foot 
operation 








Serving Uncle Sam 





Lr. Detmar E. HATesont has been on 
temporary duty at Scott Air Force Base, 
Ill., attending a personnel school. 

Lr. Cuartes Ross Apams, former sports 
editor of the Columbia (Mo.) Missou 
rian, has been assigned as Assistant Pub- 
lic Information Officer at Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo. 

Lr. Cor. Roserrt J. Oppy, Oceanside, 
Calif., received the Bronze Star Medal 
for his service as Marine liaison officer 
in Korea. 

Lr. Don E. WESTENBARGER, Wadsworth, 
Ohio, is manager of the Far East net 
work radio station in Kyushu, Japan, 
which broadcasts to U. S. forces in 
Japan and Korea. Prior to military serv 
ice, he was an announcer for station 
WHKK in Akron, Ohio. 

Lr. Paut L. GANtey Jr., of Methuen, 
Mass., and Pvt. Rosert W. Davis, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., were among the men 
who watched nuclear blasts in Nevada 
from trenches close to “ground zero” and 
then took part in mock attacks on the 
devastated area. 


Time Quotes SDX Veep 
In Its Coverage of TTS 


Alden C. Waite, vice president of Sigma 
Delta Chi in charge of expansion, was 
among newspapermen quoted by Time in 
that magazine’s recent coverage of the 
increased use of Teletypesetter 
ment. 

“With TTS,” said Waite, according to 
Time, “you free your wire editor from 
doing all the work of going 
through and marking capital letters, and 
allow him to do real selective editing.” 
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NEW PRICE LIST ON 
SDX INSIGNIA 


Lapel Emblem 

Standard Badge 

Standard Key 

RINGS (Specify Ring 

Size with all orders.) 10K Gold Sterling 

Onyx, Badge panel 
mounted 

Black enamel top, 
Badge panel 
mounted 

Signet, Badge panel 
mounted 16.50 7.50 


IMPORTANT: ADD 20% FEDERAL 
TAX TO ALL EMBLEM PRICES LISTED 


All emblems must be ordered through 
National Headquarters. Orders for 
emblems cannot be placed, however, 
until the initiate has been enrolled as 
a member and assigned a National 
Number. The National Number and the 
member's initials appear on each em- 
blem. 


SIGMA DELTA CHI 


35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago |, Ill. 


$2.50 
$6.00 
$6.75 


$19.00 $9.50 


17.50 8.50 
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Who Will Win 


Beckman Contest? 











Great interest centers annually in the 
contest of undergraduate chapters of 
Sigma Delta Chi for the F. W. Beckman 
Plaque, awarded annually to the chapter 
having maintained the best all-around 
record during the past year. The 1953 
winner will be announced at Conven- 
tion, Nov. 113-14 

The order in which the chapters fin 
ished last year was as follows 


North Dakota 98 
Oklahoma A & M . 7 
South Dakota State 96 
Ohio 92 
Penn State 90 
DePauw 87 
Nevada 85 
Alabama 83 
Indiana 82 
Illinois 80 
Iowa State 80 
Missouri 80 
Northwesteti 78 
Oregon State 78 
Marquette 77 
Wisconsin 75 
Montana 7 
Michigan 71 
Stanford 68 
Syracuse 68 
Temple 68 
Nebraska , 63 
Washington State 63 
Colorado in 
Minnesota 62 
Oregon 62 
Texas 62 
Butler 61 
Drake 60 
Grinnell 60 
Miami . 
Southern California 60 
Washington 60 
Iowa 58 
Houston 57 
Kansas State 57 
Washington & Lee 47 
Florida 44 
Kansas 38 
Idaho 31 
Southern Methodist 31 
Michigan State 18 
Purdue 15 


*Georgia 10 
*Louisiana State 10 
*New Mexico - 
*Roston 5 
*Ohio State 5 
*Oklahoma 5 
*California 3 
*Cornell 3 
*Fmory 3 

0 


*Bavlor 


* Required report not received from chap- 
ters 








SDX Personals 





Georce H. Tacatz, for seven years mid 
west editor of Pathfinder, is now public 
relations director of the American-Maize 
Products Co 

N. S. Patterson has resigned as direc 
tor of the School of Journalism and 
Graphic Arts at the University of Hous 
ton to open a local office of public rela 
tions and publications advertising. He 
continues to direct the National School 
Yearbook Association and to edit and 
manage Photolith Magazine 

Tuomas E. Warp has been elected a 
director of the Chicago Junior Associa 
tion of Commerce and placed in charge 
of the organization’s 1953-54 public re 
lations program 

Ray BAcHMAN is serving his second 
term as president of the Allied Daily 
Newspapers of Washington 
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Does This Mean You? 


Is your chapter ready for the national 
convention, scheduled Nov. 11-14 in 
St. Louis, Mo.? Following is a schedule 
of penalties for delinquent undergradu- 
ate chapters: 


A Schedule of Penalties for Delinquent 
Chapters 


I. Loss of Good Standing: 

A. Chargeable for 
1. Failure to submit Hogate and 

Beckman reports on time 
2. Failure to remit enrollment 
form and _ initiation fees for 
new initiates within 30 days 
of initiation date 

3. Failure to pay a fine or other 
indebtedness within specified 
time 

4. Failure to report election of 
officers. 

5. Failure to submit nomination 
of chapter adviser to Execu 
tive Council 

6. Failure to be represented at 
Convention 

B. How removable: 

1. Submission of required mate 
rial within 60-day grace pe 
riod after due date elapses 

2. Payment of fines and indebted 
ness within 60-day grace pe 
riod 

C. Penalties 
1. Loss of 1 point in total score 

in Efficiency Contest for each 
failure. 

2. Chapter to go on _ probation 

status, if failures are not cor 

rected within specified grace 
periods. 

II. Probation for the year. (The year 
for these purposes begins with a 
convention and ends with the next 
succeeding convention.) 

A. Chargeable for: 

1. Failure to pay its pro-rata 
convention assessment 

2. Failure to maintain average of 

at least 65 per cent of gradu 

ates in journalism on basis of 

Hogate Professional Achieve 

ment report. 

3. Failure to earn a rating of 530 
per cent or more in the Beck 
man Efficiency Contest 

4. Failure to submit overdue Ho 

gate or Beckman reports with 

in 60-day grace period 

Failure to pay fines or other 

indebtedness within 60-day 

grace period 

B How removable 
1. Payment of pro-rata’ assess 

ment imposed by Constitution 

Submission of reports and pay 

ment of fines before end of 

probationary year 

3. Raising percentage of gradu 
ates in journalism to 65 per 
cent or more for the immediate 
past year of the five-year pe 
riod covered in the Hogate re 
port of the next succeeding 
yeal 
4. Raising grade in next succeed 

ing Beckman Contest to 50 
per cent or more 

C. Penalties 
1. Public notice in SDX Section 
of The QUILL. 

2. Loss of right to vote on all 

matters, except right to ini 

tiate 

Automatic loss of 5 points in 


wn 
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Who Will Win 
°93 Hogate Trophy? 











The Kenneth C. Hogate Professional 
Achievement Trophy, awarded annually 
to the undergraduate chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi having the greatest percentage 
of its graduates of the last five years ac 
tively engaged in journalism, was won by 
the University of North Dakota chapter 
last November, with a percentage of 100. 
The 1953 winner will be announced at 
Convention, Nov. 11-14 

The standings of the chapters for the 
past three years are given below: 


1952 % 1951 % 
Chapter in Journ. in Journ. 
North Dakota 100 100 
Oklahoma 95.6 96.8 
Kansas 92 90.1 
Oklahoma A & M 88 968 
South Dakota State 86 86.9 
Stanford 85 85.8 
Indiana 83 92.5 
Illinois 81.3 81 
Minnesota 81.1 84 
Penn State 78 86 6 
Iowa State 777 80.8 
Missouri 77.6 68.8 
Texas 76 849 
Northwestern 75.6 784 
Ohio 73.9 52 
Nevada 72 70.3 
Southern California 70.1 72.1 
Miami 70 69.5 
Marquette 69 58.4 
Alabama 68.8 344 
Oregon 68 RS 
Washington 68 67.4 
Nebraska 64 72 
Colorado 62.6 71.4 
Wisconsin 62 67.7 
Southern Methodist 61.4 58 
Syracuse 61.1 56.3 
Michigan 59.8 64 
Iowa U 59.7 77 
Washington State 59.5 56 
Temple 59.4 56 
Washington & Lee 59 60.3 
Boston 57 20 
Butler 56 51.7 
Grinnell 53 55 
Flerida 52.8 61.7 
Drake 52 52.6 
Idaho 50 56.5 
Oregon State 50 45 
Michigan State 477 19.8 
Montana 43.9 564 
DePauw a9 419 
Houston 23 78.9 
Kansas State ° 62.8 
Louisiana State ° 80.7 
Georgia e 75.4 
Cornell ° 65.5 
California ° 59.8 
Ohio State ° 50 
Emory ® 48.8 
New Mexico e 48 
Purdue ° 36 
Baylor ° ° 
National Average 66.5% 66.2% 


*Required report not received 





next succet ding Beckman con 
test 
III. Suspension: 
A. Chargeable for 
1. Failure to remove probation 
ary status after being on pro 
bation for one year 
B. How Removable 
1. Correction of delinquency with 
in one year of date of sus 
pension 
C. Penalty 
1. Loss of all privileges, includ 
ing initiation 
2. If suspension not removed 
within the year, charter is 
withdrawn and final and abso 
lute expulsion is automatic 


IV 


Gen. Bradley to Speak 
(Continued from page 1) 


Leonard Reinsch, man 
aging director, WSB-AM-TV, Atlanta, 
Ga., and members include Edward R 
Murrow, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., New York: Frank M. Russell, vice 
president, National Broadcasting Co., 
Washington, and William Ray, director 
of news and special events, National 
Broadcasting Co., Chicago 

The Invitations Committee is chair 
manned by Jack R. Howard, president, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. Other mem 
bers are Hal Boyle, Associated Press, 
New York and Theodore F. Koop, presi 
dent, National Press Club, Washington 

The dedication has been scheduled dur 
ing National Newspaper Week (Oct. 1-8) 
so those most closely associated with 
Ernie will be able to join in the tribute 
to his memory. Among these will be Roy 
Howard, chairman of Scripps-Howard, 
Inc., with whom Ernie was associated 
during most of his professional life 
Howard himself is an Indiana product 
Many other publishers, editors and work 
ing newsmen will participate in the pro 
gram and be present at the time of the 
site marking 

Members of the Historic Sites Cere 
mony Committee for 1953 are: Hugo 
Autz, Sporting News, St. Louis, Mo.; Al 
fred Balk, WBBM.-TYV, Chicago; Hal Boyle; 
Jerry Cook, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Pe 
oria, Ill.; Neil Dalton, director of public 
relations, The Courier-Journal, Louisville, 
Ky.; Irving Dilliard, Post-Dispatch, St. 
Louis; Donald Herring, president, Butler 
Chapter, Sigma Delta Chi, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Jack R. Howard; Eddie Jamieson; 
Theodore F. Koop; Jack M. Langston, 
president, Purdue Chapter, Sigma Delta 
Chi, West Lafayette, Ind; Edward R 
Murrow; Dr. DeForest O'Dell, Depart 
ment of Journalism, Butler University, 
Indianapolis; Jack Parker, president, In 
diana University Sigma Delta Chi 
Chapter, Bloomington; Prof. Raymond 
W. Pence, DePauw University, Green 
castle, Ind.; Ted Peterson, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill; Nelson Poynter; 
William Ray; J. Leonard Reinsch; Robert 
K. Richards, administrative vice presi 
dent, National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, Washington; 
Frank M. Russell, vice president, National 
Broadcasting Co., Washington; Chris Sav- 
age, School of Journalism, Indiana Uni 
versity; Louis B. Seltzer, editor, Cleve 
land (Ohio) Press; Willard Shadel, CBS 
Radio, Washington; Phil Steinberg, presi- 
dent, DePauw Chapter, Sigma Delta Chi; 
John Stempel; Harold Talburt; Marvin 
Tonkin, Associated Press, Chicago; Wil 
liam J. Whalen, Purdue University; Stod 
dard White, The Detroit (Mich.) News: 
Wayne Woltman, president, University of 
Illinois Chapter, Sigma Delta Chi, Cham 
paign; and Sol Taishoff, chairman 


Committee is J 





Resignations 


The following resignations have been 
accepted by the Executive Council: 

L. A. Gilje, 5596 (1a’30), St. Paul, Minn. 

Gary McCalla, 21358 (Okla’53), Nor 
man, Okla 

Edward R. Kingsbury, 6421 
Indianapolis, Ind 

A. R. Davis, 
Heights, Ohio 


(Pur’32), 


9371 (Cor’39), Shaker 








Obituaries 





Bert Anprews (WDC-Pr’45), 52, chief 
of the Washington bureau of the New 
York Herald Tribune, died in Denver, 
Colo., Aug. 21 after suffering his second 
heart attack in three days. Andrews was 
covering the Colorado vacation of Presi 
dent Eisenhower 

Matcotm W. Bincay (UMc-Pr’'l19), 68, 
editorial director of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press, died Aug. 21 of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, suffered the day before as 
he was at his typewriter writing his 
“Good Morning” column 

Arne GUNDERSEN Rak (UOr’22), 57, pro 
fessor of journalism at the University of 
Illinois since 1940, died Sept. 3 at his 
home in Urbana, IIl., of coronary throm 
bosis. 

E. Paris (Pat) Lovesoy (UMc’23), 53, 
former executive of the Detroit Edison 
Company, died Aug. 14, in a Beaufort, 
S. C., hospital of a heart ailment. He was 
a descendent and namesake of Elijah 
Parish Lovejoy, martyred Abolitionist 
editor honored in the Sigma Delta Chi 
Historic Site ceremony last year. 

TuHeopatp A. Day (Pur’24), 51, of Chevy 
Chase, Md., suffered a fatal heart attack 
at the wheel of his car Aug. 21. Day had 
recently resigned as chief of the press 
and publicity section of the Bituminous 
Coal Institute to accept a post in Cleve 
land, Ohio 

Lon M. Burrows (St.L-Pr’48), 65, man 
aging editor of the St. Louis Globe-Demo 
crat, died Aug. 7 of heart disease 

Dr. FRANK Forrest BARHAM (SoCf-Pr 
36), for 28 years publisher of the Los 
Angeles Evening Herald-Erpress, died 
Aug. 6 

Orton B. Morrer (BIt’25), 49, public 
relations counsel and onetime reporter 
for the United Press, the Evanston (TIl.) 
News-Index and the Palm Beach (Fla.) 
Post, died Aug. 5 

J. R. Hupparp (KC-Pr’48), 55, public 
relations representative for the Santa Fe 
Railroad and former publisher of the 
Reading (Kan.) Herald, died Aug. 7 

J. Emper Srertinc (Col-Pr’51), 53, edi 
tor and publisher of the Hugo (Colo.) 
Eastern Colorado Plainsman and a past 
president of the Colorado Press Associa 
tion, died of a heart ailment. 

Wituiam A. Weekes (Mat-Pr’48), chief 
of the Milwaukee bureau of the Associ 
ated Press, died in August. 

W. Wess McCatt (MiS-Pr’49), 62, for 
mer publisher of the Mt. Pleasant (Mich.) 
Times-News and former president of the 
Michigan Press Association, died Aug. 13 

Swney W. Hooper (ND-Pr’30), 56, as 
sistant to the editor of the Fargo (N. D.) 
Forum, died July 31 of lung cancer after 
a 20-month illness 

Louis F. Gritt (Mon-Pr’53), 76, editor 
of the Miles City (Mont.) Daily Star, 
died Aug. 6. 

Emit E. Hursa (UWn) died May 30 

Cart D. Groat (OhS-Pr’50), 65, for 20 
years editor of the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Post, died July 26 

Cuartes R. Bevratt1 (Okla-Pr’32), 66, 
publisher of the Stillwater (Okla.) Daily 
News-Press and the Stillwater Gazette, 
a weekly, died July 18. He was president 
of radio station KSPI and a director of 
the Oklahoma Press association. 

Lewis G. Woop (WDC-Pr’44), 73, a 
member of the New York Times Wash 
ington bureau for 34 years until his re 
tirement last January, died June 7 


Andrews Will Tackle 


Farm Communications 


Stanley Andrews (NM-Pr), director of 
the nation’s “Point Four Program” for 
16 months, has resigned as administrator 
of the Technical Cooperation Administra 
tion program of the U. S. Department 
of State to become managing director of 
the national project in agricultural com 
munications to be headquartered at Mich 
igan State College. 





Rex B. Kennepy (SoC-Pr’45), 76, edi 
tor of the Whittier (Calif.) News since 
1912, died June 2. 

Mas. Gen. JOHN F. Wititrams (Mo-Pr 
22), one-time editor of the Joplin (Mo.) 
News-Herald and foreign correspondent, 
died May 30 

Loomis C. LEEpy 
Fla., died May 5 

Joun S. Parks (Mo-Pr’30, 83, Beloit, 
Kans., former president of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers association, died 
July 18. 

Harotp H. Buckies (Col’26). 

James W. FuLiterton (Okla’23), Wichi 
ta, Kans. 

Utysses H. Smrrn (Ind-Pr), Los An 
geles, Cal., died April 21 

Sewe it S. Brown (Fla-Pr’49), Gaines 
ville, Fla 

ArTHUR E. 
riam, Kans. 

Eart O. Strowrrrs (Syr-Pr’50), man 
aging editor of the Amsterdam (N. Y.) 
Evening Record since 1929. 

Joun B. Campsett Jr. (DeP’23), 5, 
director and Chicago sales representative 
of the Campbell Box and Tag Co., died 
April 30. 

Wittiam W. Hawkins (W&L-Pr’33), 
chairman of the advisory council, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, died Feb 
19 

Ropert V. Geasey (Tem-Pr’41), 
kintown, Pa., died Feb. 17. 

Howarp P. Jones (Wis’21), 78, former 
assistant city editor of the Chicago Daily 
News and Chicago AP city editor from 
1909 to 1920, died March 27. 

Joun L. Meyer (Wis-Pr’26), 71, re 
tired secretary-treasurer of the Inland 
Daily Press Association, died March 19 
in Madison, Wis. 

WiiiaM E. Hatt (Mo’l3), 63, associate 
editor of the Toledo (Ohio) Blade since 
1942, died Feb. 10. 

Davin H. Dickson (UWn-Pr’46), 62, 
editor and publisher of the Elma (Wash.) 
Chronicle for 25 years, died March 26 

Dr. Stuart A. Manuran (PaS-Pr’43), 
State College, Pa., died Feb. 9. 

RicHarp W. BucHANAN (UWn-Pr’20), 
Seattle, Wash. 


(Knx-’18), Orlando, 


Goopwin (Kns’23), Mer 
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Sigma Delta Chi 
Insignia 
Standard Plain Badge 
Crown Set Pearl Badge 
20% Federal Tax Extra 
Order from Your Central Office 
Your Official Jeweler 


G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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AST year there were 14,013 steam 

L locomotives left in service on 
our nation’s railroads. 
They handled only one-third of 
the freight traffic and less than 
one-quarter of the passenger and 
switching service. Yet, cost for 
fuel and maintenance alone was 
$438,739, 552. 


Diesel locomotives performed the 


steam engines with an expenditure 
for fuel and maintenance of only 
$198,744,518. 


That’s a yearly saving of 
$239,995,034—or over 50° in fuel 
and maintenance costs alone. It fig- 
ures to an average of $17,127 for 
each steam locomotive dollars 
that may be coming out of your 


pocket. 


savings in enginehouse expense, 
coal haulage, cinder removal, fuel 
and water station upkeep and track 
maintenance which complete 
dieselization will bring. Or further 
improvements in railroad service 
through faster, more dependable 
Diesel operation. 


COMPLETE DIESELIZATION 
WILL SAVE RAILROADS MILLIONS 


bulk of the service—and could 
have handled the work done by 


And this does not take into con- 


For further details, write for booklet, 
sideration tremendous additional 


“Safeguarding Railroad Earnings.’ 


Source of all figures: LC .C. Reports 
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Loco. 


(TORS 


OTIVES 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE LLIN . Me 


IN CANADA IN TARIO 





Rubberneck Cru 


One blue-sky Saturday a few weeks ago, we were inveigled into purchas- 


ing a ticket good for one passage aboard a sight-seeing boat around Man 
hattan Island. 


Like many another New Yorker, we had always held the smug attitude 
that such activities were for visitors from the hinterlands. What, we rea 
soned, could possibly be gained from a three-hour chug down to the tip of 
Manhattan, up the East River, across the Harlem, through Spuyten Duyvil, 
and thence down the Hudson? 


We'd like to inform you that plenty can be gained. Did you know that 
John A. Roebling supervised the finish of his famous Brooklyn Bridge 
from a wheel-chair? Or that an itinerant peddler built a medieval castle 
on the banks of the Hudson? These and hundreds of other frothy bits of 
knowledge were intoned to us as we circumnavigated Baghdad-on-the 
subway whilst happily munching a hot dog and drinking a beer. We did it 


onl 


and we're glad! 


There's a simile here somewhere between our nautical exploit and the 
reading of Eprrok & PusBuisner. There are some people, we must admit. 
who have yet to experience the joys of FE & P, possibly because they feel 
they already know enough about the newspaper world. How sad! It is in 
their hands that we would place a copy of E & P each week, and let them 
absorb all the interesting, informative material that fills its pages. Things 
like news behind the news, reports of mergers, circulations, linage figures, 
personnel items, advertising campaigns, photography and—well, every 
thing that happens to newspapers and newspaper people. 


Have you read EF & P? If not, send in $6.50 today and treat yourself to 
52 news-packed issues. You'll be glad you did! 


Eprror & PuBLisHER includes these services: International Year Book, 
Linage Tabulation, Annual Syndicate Directory, Mechanical Tabulation 
Issue. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER - TIMES SQUARE + NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





Subscription rates—$6.50 in U. S. and possessions, Canada, Mexico, Central 
and South America, Spain, and the Philippines: other countries, $7.50. 





